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EDITORIAL: 


Worship and the Arts 


With adolescent insecurity, in earlier days we Baptists were un- 
sure whether our customary patterns of worship were proper public 
praise of the Almighty. Where was the beauty? Where was the dig- 
nity? Where were the high white altars, the holy instruments, the 
sacred actions? Where was the artistry? That man in the pulpit—what 
did he presume to accomplish by his endless chatter before all these 
people? Should we not rather settle for some holy movements and dim 
mystic lights? Indeed, we often considered trading in that man in the 
pulpit with his talkative ways in favor of these things. We wondered 
if we were non-apostolic, if we were cut off from the historical church 
and its appropriate forms and customs. We even wondered—with an 
ultimate dread—if we were not violating the axioms of modern psy- 
chology in our feeble attempts at mass manipulation. 

We were impelled further into our anxieties by something called 
the “liturgical” movement, which seemed to call for added clerical 
equipment such as stoles and other draperies, as well as introits, pro- 
cessionals and other bits of ecclesiastical business. Icons of a new ver- 
sion of the ‘‘Maidenform” ad began to appear in our churches—some 
man caught outside in his bathrobe doing one thing or another. Some- 
times he was pictured as knocking timidly at a door; presumably, 
with proper modesty, he wanted to get back inside again. 


But this was our adolescence. Now that we are men we may begin 
to put away childish things. Now we may begin to understand and with 
renewed vigor pursue the intent of the earlier Protestants, who flung 
into the very teeth of beauty and color and high white altars the preach- 
ing of the Word of God. 


For can we not demonstrate that God has determined to be known 
to the world through the simple communication of human beings? In 
a day of brain-washing, of subliminal advertising, of symbolism pur- 
portedly plumbing to the depths of the human psyche, it is hard to be- 
lieve, but nevertheless true that God chose twelve small tribes so that 
by their direct human testimony they might be the vehicle of his revela- 
tion to the world. It is hard to believe, but nevertheless true that God 
is known, and has willed to be known, primarily in the face-to-face 
honesty of human relationships. His Word became not a wily attack on 
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the human subconscious, but ordinary human flesh. The Word Incar- 
nate himself determined to appoint his human representatives: “he 
called his disciples to him and chose from them twelve, whom he named 
apostles” (Luke 6:13). And even these twelve were quite ordinary men: 
an often blundering and selfish Simon Peter, a rather hot-tempered 
James and John, and, as for the rest, in the main a quite ordinary 
group of people of whom we hear almost nothing whatever in the record 
except their names. Yet these are the apostles. From these comes the 
apostolic succession. 


Is there any apostolic succession worthy of the name which does 
not consist in the fact that God in Christ has determined that he will 
be known through the communication of human beings? Is not the 
apostolate carried on as we speak of him out of our anxieties and our 
failures and our embarrassments and our joys, person to person, in re- 
lationship one to another? A minister—no less selfish, blundering or 
pugnacious than Peter, James or John—can yet speak of the demand of 
the Lord Jesus on his life, how he fails and what help he receives in 
answering this demand. A parent can speak of-Christ to his child, a 
worker to his co-worker. Ordinary people in ordinary ways, in the 
anguish and joy of living, are the apostolic succession through whose 
words and lives Christ is known. 


However, there is certainly a great confession to be made. The 
talkative man in the pulpit has all too often been only that. Forgetting 
to be honestly human, he has become slick, chummy or solemn instead. 
He has not opened his life as it is in Christ to his congregation, but 
has talked in generalities as if he were repeating the Boy Scout oath. 
Equally as serious, he has forgotten that he is to speak God’s Word, 
to communicate revelation. He has forgotten in any serious way to 
grapple with the Word. He has forgotten to listen to those other men 
of the Bible as they speak to him honestly in all the humanity of their 
apprehension of the Christ. He has forgotten to submit himself, as 
any listener must if he would comprehend any word. He has failed to 
attend to the Word the Bible actually communicates. 


But if this confession be true, it need not mean that we will con- 
cern ourselves with artistry, or the skills of religious psychology, as 
if in this way we could work out our penance. It will rather mean re- 
pentance, the turning again whereby we begin to study the Word com- 
mitted to us, allow it to shake our own souls and then open ounsctoes & in 
honest freedom to the congregation. 
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Whatever value may be found in the arts as they relate to worship, 
that value will not be a substitute for the central act of preaching. If 
we were to allow such subversion among us, we would not only have be- 
trayed our Protestant fathers. We would truly have left the succession 
of the apostles, the appointment of our Lord, for a Gehenna from which 
our voice could henceforth be raised only in weeping through the gnash- 
ing of teeth. 


Historical Society Notes 


The Historical Collection at 1100 South Goodman Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been greatly enriched in recent months. 

A notable addition is the Dores R. Sharpe Collection of Walter 
Rauschenbusch materials, recently obtained from Dr. Sharpe, the pu- 
pil, friend and biographer of Walter Rauschenbusch. It comprises 
scrapbooks, clippings, manuscripts and memorabilia making available 
for serious research students a valuable body of material. 

A second worthwhile addition to the holdings is a group of manu- 
scripts, the official records and papers of the old Immanuel Baptist 
Church of Chicago. These were preserved by John Nuveen, long a 
moving spirit in that church. This material comprises six archive boxes. 
The record books of the church came to the Society a number of years 
ago, but unfortunately the record book covering 1903-1934 was lacking. 

A third group of materials is Franklin College’s Indiana Baptist 
Collection, which we have on loan, to organize, catalog and secure copies 
of those materials we need while it is here. 

A fourth valuable addition is the Archive of the Danish Baptist 
General Conference of America. This includes official records, corre- 
spondence, church records, Danish Baptist publications and memor- 
abilia. This is the basic source material which will someday yield a rich 
harvest when scholars write their histories. © 

It is the hope of the Society that others—individuals, churches 
and organizations—will use our facilities and place their materials 
with us, either by gift or on deposit. 


Epwarp C. Starr, Curator, 
American Baptist Historical Society 
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Worship and the Arts 


by SAMUEL H. MILLER 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


W. B. Yeats, “Sailing to Byzantium.” 


Worship might well be the place where religion and the arts could 
share in a great unity of purpose, providing our time with a vision of 
God. Yet the truth is that both religion and the arts have been broken 
in the exploding culture of modern times and, in their present state, 
scarcely have the breadth of comprehension to formulate such an image. 
Religion is scandalously sectarian, and art is divided into a chaos of 
restless schools. Society itself has felt this loosening of the social fabric, 
so that the family structure is more precarious than ever and the com- 
munity is maintained only with a tremendously self-conscious effort. 


This, then, is the basic landscape against which art and religion are 
to do their work. That they find their task embarrassed by the chaos of 
the times is obvious; it is not strange that they reflect the chaos in their 
own efforts. If there has always been a certain estrangement of the 
artist from society, one might understand this in terms of a necessary 
creative distance. But the estrangement today is of a different sort. 
Society does not offer art the established basis on which to operate. 
Instead, art is deeply fragmented, violently distracted and frustratingly 
fluid. It has lost not only unity but continuity. It has no abiding center, 
because it has easily assumed and as abruptly forsaken many centers. 
As Eric Heller points out, “Anything may easily become the precariously 
unstable center of an otherwise unfocussed universe.”” The artist has no 
way to organize the visual phenomena into a meaningful image. Indeed, 
the art of the time has tended to be the flash of a candid shot taken in 
motion, or, better still, a kaleidoscopic cinema in a perpetual motion and 
flutter of arrival and departure, with no resting place for sight or in- 
sight. It was D. H. Lawrence who complained that 


SaMuEL H. Miter, dean of Harvard Divinity School, is an American Bap- 
tist and author of The Great Realities. 
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unless society is an organic unity, in which the artist feels and knows 
himself spiritually secure, the undisturbed concentration of his artistic 
faculty upon the created object is impossible. The necessary condition of 
great art is that the artist should be able to take elemental things for 


granted. The artist today finds no spiritual authority which he instinctively 
acknowledges.’ 


In terms of the craftmanship of art, this says that such a society 
—fragmented, distracted and in full flight—supplies neither the sta- 
bility for the production of images which are the first concern of art, 
nor the kind of life in which images are likely to arise which art could 
use. I do not wish to become embroiled in the perennial question whether 
a technological civilization can provide the imagery which poets and 
painters, novelists and sculptors can use as cohesive symbols of the 
many-faceted life of man. But it remains at least as one of the refractory 
factors in both art and religion in such an age of transition. Mechani- 
cal, non-vital or impersonal structures represent something so much 
less than the total sum of reality experienced by man that their suffi- 
ciency as images of unity is highly questionable. 


In order to find some kind of image, stable enough to contemplate, 
under the aegis of which the phantasmagoria of life may be subsumed, 
the artist reverts to the primitive or the elemental. Gauguin finds it in 
Tahiti, Picasso in elemental distortion, Chagall in dreamlike fantasy, 
and Klee in the tenuous delight of childlike abstractions. In a similar 
flight, religion returns to tradition, neo-orthodoxies or ancient liturgies. 


We must now raise the question of the function of art and religion 
against this background of a loose or disintegrating society. Alfred 
North Whitehead writes : 


Art of a free society consists first in the maintenance of the symbolic code ; 
and secondly, in fearlessness of revision, to secure that the code serves 
those purposes which satisfy an enlightened reason. Those societies which 
cannot combine reverence to their symbols with freedom of revision, must 


ultimately decay either from anarchy, or from the slow atrophy of a life 
stifled by useless shadows. 


The task of art, then, is serious indeed in a society like ours. ““To 
see life steadily and to see it whole” is an ideal which seems impossible, 
given the conditions of our time. To hold the mirror up to nature, or to 
human nature, means to reflect a world gone to pieces, shattered by 
mighty forces and distracted by competing philosophies of life. And 
this is exactly what modern art has managed to do. The declining per- 
spective in which man is seen is symptomatic of the whole culture. In 
the late medieval world man was portrayed with heaven above him 
and hell below, while the Renaissance dropped these and showed him 
standing against a natural landscape into which he fitted without revolt. 
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By the time of Rembrandt, however, the landscape of nature has dis- 
appeared. The face of man peers from heavy, impenetrable shadows. 
The world itself has grown mysterious, questionable, and what light 
there is comes, as Hegel perceived, from within man himself. Then, the 
last stage is the portraiture of man’s image, distorted and disintegrated, 
fallen apart, as we see it in Picasso. Losing his relationship with 
transcendent realities, the world of nature is also repudiated. Thus, 
man stands at first glorified by the rise of individualism, only to discover 
it unsupportable; like the world, it has collapsed. Art has reflected this 
pathetic fact. 

The nature of decadence in art is strictly its inability to maintain 
the unity of culture. Nowhere is this more evident than the way the 
sectarian division of specializations within the field of art has manifested 
itself in the necessity of choosing light or form or emotion or color, 
rather than that image which unites them all. 


Let us beware of a too-easy simplification at this point. I am not 
speaking of the image as if this were merely an object easily discerned, 
by which life could be integrated under a common sign like that of the 
Nazis under the swastika. The image I refer to is the image of reality. 
And reality is not obvious. It does not rest on the surface of things. It 
is not given with the appearance of the world. In this respect, literalists, 
either in art or in religion, are the worst liars. 

Art and religion at their best seek to get at the fundamental reality 
of life by stripping it of its superficial aspects. Both the artist and the 
saint, if they are worthy of their calling, know that reality is not found 
on the surface of things and that, if it is to be found, it will cost some- 
thing. They both work in images, by the endless and patient exercise of 
the imagination, delving beneath the surface of the customary and 
taken-for-granted, encountering the immediate and original mysteries 
of beauty and holiness, so that at last they may shape something in 
which men will be able to see plainly the tell-tale signs of the Eternal. 

Now, in the light of our consideration of art, we need to assess the 
nature of worship, at least to the degree that we may understand its 


relationship to art and the way both may be united without doing vio- 
lence to either. 


Public worship, as a cultic act of a community of people, is itself 
the art-form of religious faith. It reveals the nature of the faith by 
which that particular community of believers lives. It is the projection in 
a specific place at a specific time of what the worshipers believe to be 
the nature of ultimate reality. The liturgy, or service of worship, de- 
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rives its validity from symbols, rites and myths. These are all forms 
of reality (not mere fictions). Symbols are the simplest (but still very 
complex) vehicles of manifold meaning embracing general significance 
and experiential particularity. Rites are more complicated, being 
forms of reality enacted symbolically, using visual symbols as well. 
Myths are basically historical symbols, being the largest complexes of 
reality, providing a vision—a large-scale image of beginnings and 
endings—of a structured providence in which the symbols and rites 
have their places. What is important is that all of these forms are 
symbolic; that is, they use a concrete portion of the visible world or 
history as an explanation or interpretation of the whole. The part be- 
comes ground for believing in the whole. 

When it thus becomes manifest that worship is a complex of forms 
deeply invested with meaning beyond themselves, then we are in a 
position to consider what meaning art itself may have for such an ex- 
perience. It is immediately evident that one must make a distinction be- 
tween art as entertainment, which unfortunately seems to be the gen- 
eral notion of it, and art as both cause and consequence of revelation. 
The former is an escape, superficially contrived, by which the dark 
side of existence is ignored and all the stresses and strains eliminated ; 
it culminates in a relatively cheap appeal to sentimentality at the ex- 
pense of reality. Such art is pretty in the pejorative sense and, as such, 
has nothing in it to which faith can be related. Prettiness ignores the 
reality of the crucifixion; it denies evil and assumes a perfect world. 
In fact, it lies about the nature of life. Faith, which grasps the contra- 
dictory mystery of existence, is betrayed by such art. 


Art in its true character, however, is an instrument by which life 
is penetrated to a more significant level. It reveals what is not on the 
surface of life, formulates it as if it were, putting it in terms that may 
be seen. What the artist has seen inwardly, he makes, bringing the 
invisible into the visibility. And once it has been made, it becomes a 
potential cause of such an experience of reality.in every new observer. 
Such art, then, celebrates reality, both in remembrance and in hope. 
The hidden glory, which cannot be possessed, can be remembered, and 
in the enactment of such a memory the reality is wooed to return. 

In its true character art holds the visible and the invisible, form 
and meaning, present and past in a bold, creative embrace. There is 
depth in this art, for the refractory elements of existence are not ig- 
nored for an easy solution. All the opposites are manfully confronted, 
the powers at every level of man’s many-levelled life are drawn to- 
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gether, and in the fierce imagination they are powerfully fused. There 
is no denial here of man’s imperfection, need, blindness, shame. There is 
no disregard of mysteries or of the subconscious. There is no facile 
solution for the tragic. In short, this is not entertainment or decoration 
or a dilettante aestheticism. This art reveals, celebrates, redeems. By 
such virtues it shares with faith in the religious act of worship. 

Jacques Maritain illustrates this profound relationship when he 
says, 

Art is brought remarkably close to religious use by the most daring mod- 

ern researches, requiring as they do much moral purification. It is not the 

newness of their means, but rather the spirit from which they seek inspira- 

tion that often keeps them apart from such usage. It would need an es- 

sential purification, an interior renovation of this spirit—which does not 

happen without a sort of agony, and which the majority refuses. Semsales 

and LaRoche show us the victory of a painter who has lived out the 

modern anxieties and discoveries, and has never renounced them, and who 


has been rendered master of his soul at the same time by a great inner 
deepening.* 


What this means when we ask the question of how worship can 
specifically use music, painting, sculpture or drama cannot be quickly 
or easily answered. To say that worship must be an instrument by 
which the Christian faith is recovered for. man’s changeable con- 
sciousness, or the basis for mutual understanding in the expression of 
commonly held truths, or a reflection of that glory which men believe 
obtains in the vision of God is to make statements which all have gen- 
eral validity. But the translation into criteria for judging the separate 
arts is difficult. 

I rather like Denis de Rougemont’s suggestion that “Art is a cal- 
culated trap for meditation.”*® But again this leaves us with a wide but 
not very clearly defined use in worship. The arts in worship cannot 
be content in merely not being “entertainment.” They must give some 
evidence of pointing beyond themselves. They must be sobered by a 
consciousness of something so superior to what they are themselves 
that their own beauty is held in check and denied any histrionic preten- 
sion or egoistical posturing. 

Music: Operatic music, for instance, is music freed from every 
inhibition of that humility always experienced in the presence of God. 
In a sense, opera is the musical divinization of man’s states; God is in 
the wings for the time being. It was not an accident that opera as an 
art form developed during the Renaissance. 

Similarly, music characterized by sentimentality is unfit for wor- 
ship. The voluptuous delight of wallowing in one’s own subjective states 
is even worse than divinizing them in the dramatic conflict of an opera. 
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They do not point beyond themselves. Nothing so characterizes the 
Gregorian chant, the plainsong and the works of Bach as the quality 
of extraordinary sobriety—a sobriety, by the way, which seems to 


enhance the very character of tragedy or of joy it evinces. The events 


of which it speaks, the ultimate reality, is in such marked contrast to 
the humble and modest means of praise that one is forced to conclude 
that art here is an instrument of recall and prophecy. 

I have said nothing of the complicated, yet obvious problems in 
most Protestant services of worship where there is no relation at all be- 
tween the anthems and the “service.” Until some awareness of the 
liturgical integrity required by worship occurs, it is not likely that peo- 
ple will be offended by the present ludicrous non-sequiturs, embedded 
like sparkling rhinestones in a chunk of cheese. Hymns by the people, 
then anthems by the choir represent a double standard which breaks 
the back of most “services.” 


Visual Arts: With the visual arts the break between Protestantism 
and the arts becomes almost absolute. Where it is not absolute, art 
usually breaks into the religious realm in the most pathetic and dubious 
fashion. It comes as illustration. Superficial pictures of Jesus and chil- 
dren drippingly sweet and utterly inane, portraits of blond, silken-haired 
Messiahs, dull attempts to reproduce the baptism at the Jordan in cozy 
murals behind baptistries—this kind of sheer imitation of what can 
be seen has little or no relationship to the realm of faith where the 
struggle is inevitably, perennially with a hidden mystery. 

Any visual art in the church or in the service of worship must be 
sobered by the hidden, by that which transcends the realm of things 
in space; by sanctity, that strange power which both inhabits things 
and transcends them. It may be for some such reason that Byzantine 
art, which never imitated nature as such but used the forms of men, 
reached beyond to a sanctity. 


Liturgy: Two of the larger complexes, liturgy and architecture, 
containing many elements, surely cannot avoid the criterion of being 
tested by their ability to suggest that which transcends them. The 
liturgy, whether it bx formal or informal, high church or low church, 
has its own inherent drama, but it is a drama reflecting the work of 
God in the world. If it becomes self-conscious, pretentious in its own 
action, forgetful of what it signifies, then it is no longer a religious 
work, however ecclesiastical it may be and however accoutered in the 
vestments of tradition. 


Architecture: Architecture is under a similar stress. It has the 
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supreme task of rendering the space in a church dynamic, of concretiz- 
ing the shape of glory, of designing visually the beliefs of a people, of 
binding together in a total ensemble shape, color, light, painting, stat- 
uary. Wallace K. Harrison, the architect, says, 
But when you’ve plodded through it all methodically from the beginning 
—the human needs, the floor plan, the structure—you still must get an 
emotional reaction. The answer is to merge art and architecture. At 
Stamford we did it by bringing in color, and the stained-glass design. I 
would have liked to get sculpture too. I don’t mean going out to buy it, 
but sculpture which grows out of architecture. The future belongs to the 
integration of architecture, painting, sculpture, and landscaping—to what 
has been called “total architecture.’”® 
Architecture calls for a dynamic reaction rather than an emotional 
one. The whole person should be moved by the total church, not by his 


emotions alone, although obviously they are included. 


This integrity, conceived only in the presence of the highest sancti- 
ty, surely is what determines the very nature of worship itself. It is 
a microcosm, as the Venus de Milo or a Rembrandt etching or Giotto’s 
“Nativity” are microcosms, but it is essentially the microcosm of that 
strange and holy reality from which we are dimly screened by the ap- 
pearances of things. It is the vision of God, enacted by symbol, rite and 
myth, cultically lured by every imaginative device from the lairs of 
memory and the depths of consciousness. It is an instrument for the 
exploration of eternity. 


Let me conclude with Denis de Rougemont’s description of what 
he believes art to be, and ask if it does not imply a religious ground 
which brings art within the house of God: 


Art is the exercise of the whole being of man, not to compete with God 
but to coincide better with the order of Creation, to love it better and to 
reestablish ourselves in it. Thus art would appear to be like an invoca- 
tion (more often than not unconscious) to the harmony, like a prayer 
(more often than not confused) corresponding to the second petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy kingdom come.”? 


. The Tower (New York: Maemillan, 1928) 

. Eric Heller, The Disinherited Mind. 

- Quoted in Rayner Heppenstall, The Double Image, p. 77. 

. Jaeques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry: A. W. Mellon Lectures (Noon- 
day, 1955), p. 320. 

- Denis de Rougemont, ‘‘Religion and the Mission of the Artist,’’ in Stanley Romaine 
Hepper, Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature (Harpers, 1952), chap. xiii. 

. Wallace K. Harrison, quoted in Protestant Church, Feb. 1960, p. 23. 

7. Loc. cit. 
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The Growing Unity of Christian Worship 


by Ropert W. SPIKE 


A distinguished European Christian leader was being taken on a 
tour of a new million-dollar church building by its minister. For some 
reason they began the tour in the beautifully appointed lounge. After 
the subdued lighting had been demonstrated, and the thickness of the 
carpet noted, the guest said, “Very interesting, but var do you war- 
shop?” Ignoring the question, the minister continued the tour. 


After the gleaming white kitchen had been displayed, and the de- 
light of the woman’s society pointed out, the visitor again asked, “Very 
nice indeed, but var do you warshop?” Again the question was passed 
by, and the tour proceeded with growing enthusiasm. 


Finally the very acme of the pastor’s joy was reached—his study 
with air conditioning and row on row of magnificent books set in an 
atmosphere of panelled wood and quiet repose. Again the proud boast, 
and again the polite reponse but insistent question, “But var do you 
warshop?” With some annoyance, the preacher replied, “I was coming 
to that. We have an excellently appointed men’s room right down the 
hall, and you can wash up in there.” 


Such an obtuse regard for the central purpose of any church 
building is much less true now than it was in the dim era when I heard 
this somewhat apocryphal story in seminary. Nevertheless, the 
worship of God is still taken too much for granted in Protestant church- 
es. Two facts impress me, as I associate the life of worship in the Chris- 
tian community today and the tremendous renaissance of church build- 
ing we have been having in this country. The first is that the past dec- 
ade has seen the beginning of the development of a liturgical consensus 
in Christendom, not possible since the 16th century; and the second is 
that American church buildings are infinitely more meaningful archi- 
tecturally in their exteriors than in their interior meeting rooms for 
worship. 

To a certain extent these two facts are contradictory, but consid- 
eration of the history of Protestant liturgical practice will make 
the reasons more apparent. Two influences have dominated Protestant 
worship, and to a certain extent Roman worship as well, for the past 
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century. To the degree that these forces have been primary they have 
distorted the power and glory of corporate worship. 


The first factor is the preoccupation of the last century with reli- 
gious feeling, which had many manifestations. Many of these, at first 
thought, do not seem too closely related. The most obvious is the whole 
revivalist movement. The great stress on spontaneous Christian ex- 
perience forced people to consider all form and order as somehow a 
hindrance to true religion. Even the most liturgical of Protestant groups 
took great pains to be as low as possible. When you look at the Episcopal 
churches built in the first part of the last century, you find that they 
do not seem very different from other churches, even to having central 
pulpits. The minister and the musicians, choral or otherwise, were 
thought to have just one purpose—to inspire and stimulate individual 
emotions of need and repentance, of piety and commitment. In the free 
churches of the Reformed order all semblance of traditional form was 
thought to be expendable, and an unstructured, extemporaneous mood 
was substituted as the only appropriate setting for the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. 


A part of the same mood, although not generally consciously re- 
lated to it by the church, was the theological preoccupation with feeling 
and motivation out of which action was to emerge. Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl and their theological descendants were the main influences 
in this. 


Strangely enough, the liberal reaction against fundamentalism in 
the churches did not change this strong current in worship very sub- 
stantially. While there was reaction against preaching and music that 
seemed to play on the individual worshipper’s sense of sin, there was 
no rejection of the idea that worship was substantially intended to 
“move” people, to motivate them toward some sort of action. Only the 
kind of action proposed was changed, and in many liberal churches the 
mood changed toward the presentation of correct ideas. Even the 
hymns were dry cleaned, lest any archaic phrases about sin, the devil 
and death might interfere with proper focus on the need to build God’s 
kingdom here on earth. The hymns of the last century, however, born 
of the revivals and centered subjectively on “my feelings” and “my 
reaction,” significantly enough, remained. They were adaptable to the 
social action emphasis on exhorting people to right action. Thus, wor- 
ship was seen as a kind of preparation for life, and almost apologized 
for as being unnecessary if people were really living right. “I hate, I 
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despise your feasts” was almost the byline during the heyday of this 
emphasis. 

The second factor in this period was an attempt to deal with the 
emptiness of overly rationalized programs of worship, and the obvious 
deadness of that act which is the most prominent act of the church, 
corporate worship. This is what might be called very unkindly, but very 
accurately, the phoney liturgical revival. Sensing the emptiness of wor- 
ship that was too greatly dominated by the preacher’s ingenuity or lack 
of it, there was a wistful glance toward the mood of the catholic tradi- 
tions of Christendom. Churchmen rightly deduced that in the century 
before the last, and especially in the Middle Ages, the life of worship 
had been rich and fulfilling. Too frequently the deduction was made 
that this was due in great part to the psychological and aesthetic values 
inherent in a rich liturgy, in altar and chancel, in Latin responses and 
vested choir. In the episcopal wing of Protestantism this high church 
emphasis was more consistently sustained within a total theological 
perspective. But in the free churches and the presbyterian churches of 
the Reformed order, the disease of “‘chancelitis’” often became ludi- 
crous. Not that there is anything wrong with the divided chancel per se, 
but to rearrange the furniture in the front of the church for aesthetic 
reasons without any supporting or indeed motivating theology is both 
dishonest and destructive to worship. 

Ralph Adams Cram not only started a predisposition toward the 
Gothic as the most Christian form of church building, but in many 
ways he was also the indirect progenitor of all that stands for the pretty 
and the sentimental in contemporary worship. No doubt there was 
something wrong with the old Akron-plan building with all its seats 
arrayed so they could focus on the orator-preacher. But I am even more 
dismayed now when that same Akron-housed congregation is blessed 
with a center of worship composed of a crowded communion table laden 
with enough brassware to sink a ship and pushed up against a blue 
velvet drape. Slightly off center is the heavy old pulpit, which is even 
more the center of attention due to pink-gelatin light treatment at 
prayer and preaching time. 

Yet we must claim a growing liturgical consensus. How has this 
come about? The largest single factor has surely been the revival of 
Reformation theology in the past twenty-five years. As the classical 
doctrines of God’s sovereignty and grace, man’s justification by faith 
and, finally, the communion of the saints have come into exciting new 
interpretation, the worship life of the church is seen in a new, or per- 
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haps a restored perspective. Two overwhelming implications for wor- 
ship arise from the study of the Reformation faith. One is the fact 
that Christian worship is first and foremost a corporate act. It is not 
a preparation for life. It is a unique experience. It is a doing, a sym- 
bolic, deeply mythic reality in which God is chief doer and all who share 
in it are doers too. The minister and the people each have specific and 
non-transferable functions. Worship is not seen primarily as subjective 
or mood inducing, but a participation, a deed, objective and whole. Here 
is a center where God really gives the Word, and men truly receive 
it and appreciate it. And, in reverse, liturgical rethinking also has un- 
deniable implications for theological formulation. As the late Dr. van 
der Leouw of Holland once said, “It is impossible to take the little 
finger of liturgy without grasping the whole fist of theology.”* 

The second implication related to this is the recognition that Chris- 
tian worship is undeniably historic. Not meaning that it is an artifact, 
but rather that its contemporaneous power is closely related to the 
continuity of the worshipping community of Christians through the 
ages. More careful research has been done in the history of Christian 
worship in the past fifteen years than in centuries preceding. The most 
monumental of these is Dom Gregory Dix’s The Shape of the Liturgy. 
Every communion of Christendom is in debt to this Anglican scholar 
for his work. The very title of his book is suggestive of what is dawn- 
ing as the truth in many quarters—namely, that there was in the 
primitive church (the apostolic church, if you will) a simple order 
of sacred deed that forms a kind of irreducible minimum of the acts 
that Christians must do when they come together to worship God in 
Jesus Christ. 

In the Reformed tradition the works of W. H. Maxwell and Hor- 
ton Davies, and The Principles of Christian Worship, by Raymond 
Abba have provided us with a whole new understanding of what the 
Reformation fathers were trying to do in their purification of liturgy. 
It becomes ever clearer that they were not trying to abolish the historic 
form of Christian worship, but instead to restore it to the vigor and 
directness of the primitive church. The twin roots of Christian wor- 
ship were being revived—that is, the service of the Word, in which 
the reading of the Scripture and sermon were focal, a form derived 
from the synagogue service, and the service of the Lord’s Supper. 
These two were seen as unitary and closely related to the Christian life 
and its theology. 


In contemporary Roman Catholicism just as in Protestantism, 
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there are signs of liturgical reconsideration, more so in Europe than 
in this country. As Protestantism has moved toward a rediscovery of 
the more Catholic elements of its heritage, Rome, in the person of 
some of its more careful students and advance evangelists, has moved 
toward a rediscovery of the full-orbed service, which the Romans have 
so badly desiccated. 


In Europe, as a matter of fact, there is much conversation and 
exposure to one another’s life and practice between experimental Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic groups. The Protestant monastic community 
experiment at Thaizé, France has frequent conversation with Roman 
friars of the persuasion of the worker-priests. In fact, this is one of 
the most important observations that can be made. Liturgical revival 
which has its roots in the theological revival described here is not com- 
ing from esoteric dilettantes in such subjects, but rather from the most 
avante-garde and radical exponents of the church’s mission in the mod- 
ern world. This is true in Europe. At Thaizé, a monumental attempt is 
being made to create a dedicated Christian community of complete life, 
dedicated in the Protestant tradition—men under cenobitic rule, but im- 
mersing themselves in the rough and tumble of the world rather than 
hiding from it. Then there are the Iona Community in Scotland, Canon 
Southcott’s house churches in Leeds, England, and countless others, 
where vital liturgical revival has come to be the inevitable accompani- 
ment of drastic new ministries to the urban, technological age in which 
we live. This is true in this country as well. The Inner City Parishes 
beginning in East Harlem, the Urban Priest Movement within the 
Episcopal church and the Judson Memorial Church all have strong li- 
turgical renewal as a part of their discipline. 

We like to think of ourselves in this country as being in the van- 
guard of cooperative, ecumenical Protestantism, and yet the most pro- 
ductive attempts at truly ecumenical liturgical renewal are happening 
elsewhere. The liturgy of the Church of South India (the union church 
made up of Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches) is the soundest and most beautiful result of reconstruction 
of the essential elements of historic Christian worship. Other new litur- 
gical formulations have been made by the Reformed churches in the 
Netherlands, France and the canton of Berne in Switzerland, and re- 
flect the liturgical consensus. In the Dutch Dienstboek there are even 
prayers and adaptations from the Eastern Orthodox tradition. 

Let me describe some of the main features of this developing con- 
sensus. The first, already mentioned above, is the two-fold nature of 
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every full Christian service of worship—the declaration of the Word 
through scripture and sermon, and the breaking of the Word in the act 
of the Lord’s Supper. Both are necessary, were true of the apostolic 
church and were part of the intention of the Reformation movement, 
both in Lutheranism and Calvinism. 


These are the ways that God’s action is declared and offered to 
the people, and they must be done in faithfulness to what is known 
of the Word in the Bible and in the ancient services of Christendom. 
This rediscovery means that the Catholic communions are beginning to 
see the necessity of Biblical preaching, not just as an extra preliminary 
but a key part of the service. Free and Reformed churches are begin- 
ning to understand one of the essential parts of their own heritage, for 
in many quarters the preaching ministry had degenerated into an edu- 
cational talk. Thus, the pulpit once again takes on new importance. It 
is in no wise to be thought of as a slightly enlarged lectern, but as the 
“Throne of God,” as the old Reformed language has it, the solemn en- 
closure where the minister goes not to entertain the religious audience 
but to break open the Word of God. 

Last year I preached in Kawaiahao Church in Honolulu, the West- 
minster Abbey of Hawaii. In that monument to the Congregationalists’ 
Calvinist faith of 150 years ago is retained something of the appro- 
priate sense of the sacramental nature of preaching. As we started 
down the long aisle preceded by the Bible and the deacons, the minister 
slipped out of his shoes and indicated that I was to do the same. “From 
the beginning,” he said, ‘‘only the ordained go into the pulpit, and with 
their shoes off to remind them that they stand on holy ground.” 

If the meaning of the pulpit has undergone restatement, the altar- 
table has also. Consider the number of new Roman churches which have 
been built with the altar in the very center of the congregation; or the 
fact that for the past three years at the Christmas Eve service tele- 
vised from the Washington Cathedral, Dean Francis Sayre has cele- 
brated the Eucharist from behind the altar-table facing the 
congregation. 

These are two evidences of the renewed emphasis upon the Lord’s 
Supper as the central, unifying experience of Christian life and wor- 
ship. The table of the Lord is not primarily a sacrificial altar but the 
banquet table of the kingdom of heaven where Christ is the host. There 
is a profound theological difference between the sacrificial, oblation- 
centered altar made central in the Roman system by Thomistic thought 
and the altar-table around which the people of God gather. The real 
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presence of Christ in such a view is not mysteriously in the elements, 
but in the midst of the whole communion of saints attendant upon this 
table of remembrance and passion. Various strains of Catholic Chris- 
tianity are discovering this, and in many quarters Protestant Christians 
are reawakening to what they have gradually allowed to slip from them. 
There is nothing more ridiculous than an altar pushed against the wall 
in a Congregational, Presbyterian or Baptist church. It is an outright 
denial of what the congregation believes. More than that, it is a 
travesty committed against those traditions that historically espoused 
a theology of the corporal real presence. In such a setting the altar hada 
functional purpose. Stripped of such meaning, it becomes a worship 
center. And these two words are a dead giveaway to the emptiness of 
real worship. They imply that the real worship of God is fragmented 
and subjective, that something has to be created to stimulate this mood 
in the eye of the beholder. The gathering around the table where the 
manual acts of broken bread and poured wine are performed is the real 
center of reunion of Christendom. 


A third obvious characteristic of liturgical consensus is recogni- 
tion of the necessity of participation and response by all the people pres- 
ent. In far too many Protestant churches, the worship service has con- 
sisted of a contest between the minister and the people. The minister 
has performed, and the people sit stony faced, daring him to do some- 
thing to move them. True corporate worship is impossible without the 
full participation of the laity. The gathering around the table requires 
a physical movement that betokens response. The renewed attention to 
hymnody in the liturgically-minded parts of Christendom is evidence 
of the importance of the response. For that is what the hymn is. As 
Evelyn Underhill has written about Lutheran worship, 


The essence of the Lutheran service, where its real spirit survives, is 
God’s merciful word come to men in sermon and sacrament, and man’s 
grateful response in praise and prayer. . .. The congregational response is 
made chiefly through the singing of the hymns, which play an essential 
part in evangelical worship.? 


Here too is one of the important ways that the work life and the wor- 
ship life of people are united. The prayers of confession and interces- 
sion are not just formal reiterations of classic phrases. Here is the 
place for the most contemporary, the most particular of mention. 

In the new French Reformed liturgy there are forms for the 
Confession of Sin. Here is one of them in translation: 


O Lord, holy and righteous God, I acknowledge before thee that I do 
not fear thee and that I do not love thee above all things. I do not come 
to take delight in prayer nor do I continue in thy Word. I lack joy in 
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thy service. I do not have the freedom of thy children. By my distractions 
I waste the time which thou dost give me. 


I do not really love my neighbor; I am too much interested in myself. I 
am not always in a good mood; I am vain and susceptible. I lack the con- 
science that should accompany my Christian profession and the spirit of 
solidarity. I abuse the suffering of others; I am not free so far as money 
is concerned. My heart is divided, crossed by doubts and guilty desires. 


I accuse myself before thee, O my God, of this mediocrity. Forgive me 
and fill me with the love of Jesus so that in my life something will finally 
be changed. Amen.’ 


Here is the note of the reality of human participation. 


There is truly a growing liturgical consensus, and I have tried to 
describe in a very sketchy way some of the dynamic aspects of this re- 
newal. Further, the church meeting rooms and sanctuaries of our new 
church buildings in this country, by and large, do not reflect this fact. 
We have many new, exciting structures, but one rarely avoids ex- 
periencing disappointment or even alarm when he enters the room used 
for worship. Of course, the blame cannot be put too heavily upon the 
architect. He can only reflect what he has been able to apprehend from 
the congregation to be their understanding of worship. He gets only 
the faintest clue from them, and has to rely on his own understanding of 
what Protestant worship is all about. In the main, unless there has been 
a real liturgical renewal in a congregation, the room for worship re- 
flects the confusions and weaknesses of the past decade. The design is 
aimed at stimulating mood and feeling, and it is aided and abetted by 
aesthetic, liturgical fussiness. Architects with the most austere good 
taste in exterior line and form sometimes give in to norms of sheer com- 
mercial decoration in the worship room. Blonde crosses protrude from 
shimmering chartreuse hangings, and woody nooks make patios out 
of the chancel. Sheer glass turns the pulpit into a fish bowl, and in 
every space and corner the cross, the symbol of agonizing redemption, 
is used for aesthetic decoration. 


This must not be construed as a polemic against beauty and art, 
for there is a subtle difference between worshiping God with beauty as 
a handmaiden, and experiencing beauty in a religious mood. However, 
there is a difference, and the appreciation of that difference is not 
so much a matter of blueprint as of the experience of the real thing. 


_Bernard Lord Manning, distinguished English layman of the first 
part of this century, in describing the Puritan fathers’ perspective on 
worship, has well said: 


To call on the name of God, to claim the presence of the Son of God, is 
in itself an act so tremendous and so full of comfort, that any conscious or — 
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artistic heightening of the effect is not so much a painting of the lily as a 

varnishing of sunlight. 

Only a continually renewed experience of the unique power and 
glory of corporate worship can empower church life that has gone 
flabby and irrelevant. Liturgical renewal is an essential part of a vigor- 
ous evangelical faith. Here and only here in the week-to-week ex- 
perience of most Americans do we feed the mysterious springs which 
lie beyond our controlling and our understanding. Church building is 
a vast mirror of the depth or the shallowness of our contact with those 
springs of God’s mercy and grace. We put into mortar and stone that 
which we are. God forgive us for what is writ large in many places, and 
God be praised for the temples of faithfulness that also exist. 


1. Quoted in Howard G. Hageman, ‘‘Three Reformed Theologies,’’? Theology Today, Jan- 
uary 1959. p. 507. 


2. Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 279. 
3. Quoted in Hageman, op. cit., p. 512, 
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The Church and the Frontier of the Arts 


by BERNARD SCOTT 


For the last several years the Judson Memorial Church in Green- 
wich Village has been trying to minister on a new frontier of the 
church’s labor in the world—the frontier between the church and 
the world of the arts. About six years ago there was a series of lectures 
held there by prominent persons in the arts on the subject of the arts 
and Protestantism. Robert Motherwell, Nathan Scott and others spoke 
to small but interested audiences. These extremely helpful exploratory 
talks not only established the fact of Judson’s concern for this area, 
but also established the fact that Protestant Christianity, with very few 


exceptions, has surrendered by default any possible creative influence in 
the world of the arts. 


Judson Church went ahead with the conviction that this was a 
dangerous state of affairs, not only for us locally who were situated in 
a community of creative people, but for the church at large. We began 
to try to implement our talk about the problem with programs in the 
arts. Baroque music concerts on a high level, Rouault exhibitions, a 
concert by Mahalia Jackson, readings by W. H. Auden, showings of 
art films such as Carl Dreyer’s ‘Passion of Joan of Arc” were among 
the first things done. More recently, the establishment of our Judson 
Gallery, the publication of our literary magazine, Exodus, and the ex- 
periments with theater have brought the church into still deeper and 
more active relation with the creative community about us. We are just 
beginning our work. We have established our credentials and our title 


to a voice in the creative activity of Greenwich Village—very tentatively 
thus far, but very clearly too. | 


I say we are just beginning and I hope this is true. Through the 
experience already gained we can begin to exert creative influence as 
Christians involved in the arts. This is not an easy thing to accomplish 
—to place the church on the creative edge of the culture—but this is 
beginning to happen in this important local situation. 


The question naturally comes to mind: why is it important that 
the church should engage in an arts program? Why not single out other 
groups—lawyers, doctors, social workers, business people? First, no 
one has ever suggested that the social worker or the business man is 
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any less important to the church. If anything, it has been the other way 
around. The artist has not mattered to the church; the church has tended 
to share the general cultural disregard for the well-being of the artist. 
The primary reason we have struck out in this direction is the fact that 
the artistic population of our country is probably the group most alien- 
ated from the church. Perhaps it is a case of our leaving the ninety- 
nine to seek the lost. But I do not think anyone can say we have done 
even that. Judson Church stands for a lot more than simply a ministry 
to the artistic community. There are still deeper reasons for conducting 
this ministry. 

It is true that our ministry to the arts and to the artist came about 
by accident, the accident of our being situated among people engaged in 
these activities. But the connection between religion and art is hardly 
accidental in itself. We know from the history of art that all the art 
forms in their ancient beginnings were in fact ritual acts and probably 
had no existence apart from their ritualistic function. Art for its own 
sake is quite a recent development. For instance, the drawings of buffalo 
on the cave walls of primitive man were not there for decorative pur- 
poses, but for magical purposes. Primitive man was not trying to 
make his cave more liveable. He was trying to reach out for something 
necessary to his existence, and to reach out in the most powerful way 
he knew. It was not a physical reaching out—the hunt came later—but 
a spiritual reaching out. The drawings were, in a loose sense, a kind of 
prayer. Today we call it art, and reproductions of these primitive draw- 
ings hang on walls in our friends’ apartments. The source of this art, 
however, was not to divert or to decorate, but to express an ultimate 
concern. Similarly, the dances that took place in the meeting places of 
the early tribes were not put on as entertainments. These too were 
ritualistic acts by which the people came to grips with the hopes and 
fears for their lives, ritualistic acts that were meant to placate, please 
and communicate to the forces affecting the course of their lives. We 
have seen the Balinese dance theater on Broadway, but in Bali, where 
these dances are performed ritualistically in the local villages, they are 
occasions for great purgation and spiritual revitalization. Something 
of the same can be said for modern American jazz, whose origin was 
closer to prayer than to the desire to entertain. 


In the beginning of all genuine art forms, the connection with 
religion was intrinsic, and most specifically at the point of worship. 
Art was ritualistic. You can almost reverse that and say that ritual is 
art. A good example can be found in the history of Western theater. 
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We know that at a certain point in the Middle Ages the liturgical wor- 
ship of the church began to assume a dramatic form. The implied, latent 
dramatic suggestion of the passion, death and resurrection of Jesus be- 
gan to be acted out bodily in the liturgy. From this dramatic seed we 
can trace the development of theater in Western culture. 


Obviously the historical connection between religion and art was 
broken probably almost as soon as it began. Art, which was rooted in a 
religious or magical impulse (an impulse of wonder), soon had its 
imitators which did not share that impulse. People discovered the pleas- 
ure of dance for its own sake, of music for its own sake, of image for its 
own sake. Art provided pleasure, and people began to support it for its 
own sake, quite apart from the interests of the temple. But, although 
art soon strayed to an existence independent of the official religion that 
engendered it, it did not necessarily lose its religious character. The 
Jewish people were forbidden use of graven images not because they 
were not religious, but precisely because they were—to such an extent 
that they exercised a competitive force. The prophets called for 
their destruction in the name of a jealous God. The Christian church 
has had its great iconoclastic controversies too. During the Reforma- 
tion we witness a resurgent distrust of the arts. Zwingli removed the 
organ from the Reformed service of worship. There has remained this 
distrust of the visual symbol, of statues, of musical instruments, of thea- 
ter make-up, of the motion picture medium, of expressive dance. 
We still share in large measure the prejudice against the arts exempli- 
fied in the meeting house of the New England Puritan where no symbol 
but the cross was allowed and whose service of worship rejected all art 
forms but that of the human voice singing. This distrust continues to 
isolate huge sections of Protestant America from the vital offerings of 
the arts, which continue nevertheless to show strong religious markings. 


I do not know why this distrust of creativity has become almost 
a platform of Protestantism. The subject needs to be explored. 
Undoubtedly there were good reasons. The arts in their secularized ver- 
sions constituted a distraction to the true life of faith, and their very 
spiritual energy was a threat. At any rate, the point has been reached 
where we must consider the cost of that rejection of the arts by the 
church. We have reached a point today where the arts in America are 
beginning to wield a definitely religious force. We see signs locally of 
the arts recovering in a self-conscious way their original ritualistic func- 
tion. We see artists rejecting the interpretation of art as entertainment 
or decoration, affirming in its stead a spiritual, visionary purpose. Listen 
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to what one of the most important off-Broadway avante-garde theaters 

says of its program: 
If we want to revolutionize the theater it is because we have faith in a 
modest mystical awareness we have of things that could happen in the 
theater, things no one has yet imagined, things that could happen in the 
theater and in life as well. We believe in the theater as a place of intense 
experience, half-dream, half-ritual, in which the spectator approaches 
something of a vision of self understanding going past the conscious to 
the unconscious, to an understanding of the nature of things. And it seems 
to us that only the language of poetry can accomplish this, only poetry or 
a language laden with symbols and far removed from our daily speech 
can take us beyond the ignorant present toward these realms.* 


Here we see the theater working its way back to that very union of 
religion and art which the church has done so much to destroy—work- 
ing back along independent and perhaps heretical lines, but moving 
nevertheless, and bringing many searching hearts along with it. 

Nor is this an isolated instance. In a recent poem, Allen Ginsberg 
announces, “The Poet is Priest.’’ And to a galloping number of young, 
seeking Americans he is telling the truth. I have seen many of the 
poetry-reading sessions that mark the “beat generation.’ The quality 
of ritual is strong and the existential intensity far exceeds anything 
witnessed in church-sponsored youth groups. Something is going on in 
the arts that is very serious. I believe it comes down to a quest for 
mystique. The arts today tend to be merciless in their criticism of 
American culture for having, in their eyes, gone completely politique. 
The cultural ritual of working and saving and spending and retiring is 
put down as inadequate to the needs and hungers of the human heart. 
The flirtation with Zen Buddhism is part of that quest for mystique. 
The rejection of the church is also part of it, for the church has, by and 
large, lost that capacity to suggest the mystique, the hidden and illusive 
meanings latent in the verb “‘to be.” They see the churches, for all their 
theological talk, as non-spiritual, culture-bound organizations of a 
house-and-garden variety of people, led by organization men no more 
capable of turning the human heart to a wondrous grasp of existence 
than a soap opera. Across the land youth today are discovering their 
spiritual substance in, say, a poem by Baudelaire, whose knowledge of 
good and evil far exceeds what might be expected of the local church 
ministry. The experience of Samuel Beckett in the theater is deeper, 
more valuable and more helpful to them than the Sunday sermon; the 
music of Stravinsky or the Modern Jazz Quartet is far more pene- 
trating than the Wednesday night hymn sing. The churches are looking 
stronger from the point of view of brick and mortar, but their spirit- 
ual impact is dwindling sharply—and the arts are taking over this 
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role. The phenomenon, “beat generation,” is but the beginning of an 
ever-increasing tendency for the arts to function religiously in our 
time and an ever-growing inclination on the part of the rising genera- 
tion to look to the arts for spiritual guidance rather than to the 
churches. 


Let us suppose for a moment that it is true that the churches have 
lost their spiritual élan, and that the various movements of the arts 
breathe a spiritual vitality that is captivating and molding the hearts 
and minds of increasing numbers of spiritually homeless people. What 
has this got to do with the kerygma and the message of salvation which 
the church teaches? Who needs Baudelaire? The answer to this is com- 
plex and has to do with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Undoubtedly, 
one day this will be corrected and we shall understand the operation of 
God as Spirit better than we do now. But we can safely say there are 
two areas in which God works as Spirit outside—though certainly in 
support of—the official kerygma-message of the church. We know very 
well that the truth of the kerygma is not self-evident. The Word itself 
will not convert. Otherwise it would be sufficient for us simply to drop 
Bibles from airplanes into the non-Christian areas of the world to 
fulfill our calling. We know very well that people cannot come to the 
faith on their own. Augustine said the reason he finally believed the 
words was because of the witness of the Church, the example of belief 
shown him by those who did indeed believe. The Spirit of God, then, is 
at work through the saints—those who believe absolutely—and they are 
instruments by which the hesitant and the unbelieving are convicted of 
the kerygma. We all know from experience how fruitless it is to try 
to lead a man to faith we ourselves do not have, or have half-heartedly. 
We all can trace back the faith that we do have to the witness someone 
made to us of that faith. The kerygma, without the instrumentality of 
that witness, the living demonstration of faith, remains little more than 
an attractive doctrine to be placed alongside the teachings of Buddha 
and Socrates. 

We also know that witness by itself is not enough. The Spirit must 
also prepare the heart for that witness. God plants the seed and waters 
the seed, but he also prepares the soil. It is here that the artist today 
has his place in the economy of God’s providence. The early Church 
fathers saw Greek culture as a praeparatio evangelium. I suggest that 
this would be a fruitful way of regarding the contemporary arts for 
the following reasons: 


1.) Jesus called us to be watchers of the night. The arts have this 
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quality of watchfulness and they evoke it in us. The arts are visionary, 
concerned with seeing and with seeing deep into being and its mysteri- 
ous foundations. Art refuses to accept the conventional as true. Art 
is an enemy to the easy answer. In its eyes, platitude is sin, the hack- 
neyed is heresy. It is forever looking for fresh connections, new meta- 
phors which shall rekindle our awareness of our existence and all that 
runs through it and surrounds it. This wakefulness and raw openness 
in art is a spiritual condition essential to an experience of God and an 
understanding of Christ. Not that it is ever equivalent, but it is cer- 
tainly an important preparation. 


2.) The arts are preoccupied with the problem of authenticity— 
the problem of the right word, the right note, the right line, the right 
gesture. This extends to the artist himself, who is deeply and peren- 
nially concerned with the authenticity of all that he does. Imitation is 
anathema to him. He knows his entire vocation consists in a loyalty to 
his own insights. He knows he must dare, above everything, to think 
his own thoughts and follow his own feelings. This is hardly the tenor 
of our age with its organizational tendency to breed men who act alike 
and think alike. The stubborn insistence on the dignity of individual 
thought that is kept alive in the artistic community is accordingly of 
great spiritual importance to us all. A man cannot belong to God who 
has squandered away his inherent natural capacity to belong to himself. 
It was not until the prodigal son ‘‘came to himself” that he was able 
to return to his father. Insofar as the arts today enable us to see our- 
selves, they place us in possession of ourselves, and this is a spiritual 
work and a spiritual good. 

3.) There are other benefits we might mention, but I think these 
two, the disposition to wonder and the courage to be a single man whose 
communion with himself has not been broken, are indisputable spiritual 
values in which the artist, though hardly he alone, is rich. There is a 
third characteristic, unique to the artist, which may or may not be as 
important as these from the standpoint of this work of preparation. 
This is simply what we usually term inspiration. The creative act is 
always in some sense an inspired act. The artist in that moment seems 
to be the recipient of an insight or an impulse or a revelation from out- 
side himself. He becomes an instrument for this to pass through him. 
I have heard poets say it is not the poet who makes the poem, but the 
poem that makes the poet. Art happens to the artist in that happy mo- 
ment of inspiration. It comes as a surprise and a shock to him as much 
as it does to us who behold the work. And one of the distinguishing 
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marks of true inspiration is the light it sheds, once it is out in the open, 
on that which otherwise would have remained obscure. I hesitate to say 
that all inspiration is edifying, because certainly there are demonic 
inspirations. And, in fact, everything about the modern artist could be 
seen from this negative side. His wonder can be directed at dark powers. 
His selfhood can be a stubborn resistance to God. His inspiration can 
be the devil’s work. And certainly much of modern art is working 
against God. 

This is precisely why the relation between the church and the arts 
is so crucial right now. For the church cannot be indifferent to the use 
to which this spiritual energy found in the arts is put. It should be 
placed in the service of him whom the church serves. I say this, know- 
ing full well how exceedingly difficult any implementation would be. 
Centuries ago it was fairly natural for the artist and the spiritually 
gifted to enter some aspect of the church. Today this is not the conven- 
tion. There is not the faith, that is true. But also—and this is important 
for us to remember—there is no provision in the churches, either, for 
the spiritually alive, creative person. There are a good many artists 
today, Gore Vidal said recently, who centuries ago might have been 
spokesmen for the church, but who now preach from literary pulpits, 
novels, poems, essays and the stage. This is in part our fault, through 
our failure to make provision for them. 

The situation is far from hopeless, however. In the little experience 
we have had at Judson Church, we have discovered ample readiness for 
the artist to draw closer to the church. Not to take out membership and 
pledge financial support and promise to come faithfully every Sunday 
in a good clean suit. But to work with the church, to offer the church 
his services and his talent. The artist intuitively knows that his own 
effort is closer to that of the church’s than to anything else. The com- 
mercial galleries, the theaters, the museums, the showplaces are not his 
true home. His home is in ritual, in celebration, in facing mystery and 
in contemplating the source of all being. His is a spiritual work. He 
would not turn away from a spiritual home if he were given one. The 
trouble is that the churches by and large remain the strongest centers 
of ignorance and distrust of the arts. It may be that we of the church 
have subtly sided with organization against Spirit, and that God will 
continue to make the artist his unwitting instrument until such time as, 
in his pleasure, we wake up to the handwriting on the wall and face 
our task. Nothing is more pressing or more crucial to the future of the 
Protestant church in America than this problem of restoring the spir- 
itual vitality of the arts to the life and witness of the church. 
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Baptist Forms of Worship 
by PAauL ROWNTREE CLIFFORD 


In some quarters there is a sense of uncertainty, perhaps of uneasy 
disquiet, about prevailing forms of worship. This is true of evangelical 
circles in general, but this article is principally concerned with Bap- 
tists. This disquiet is chiefly evidenced in the controversy around what 
are called “formal services of worship.” Many believe that spontaneity 
and warmth are lost when too much attention is given to matters of 
order. On the other hand, the growing tendency in recent years to bring 
Baptist services into conformity with those of other traditions is a 
token of the dissatisfaction that many have felt with what they have 
considered to be undisciplined and undignified approaches to God. Thus, 
for example, we have the complaint of Southern Baptists, voiced in 
Blake Smith’s article on the Southern Baptist “invasion,” that those of 
their number who have moved North have not found themselves at 
home in churches of the American Baptist Convention ;’ while the in- 
formality of the South strikes the visitor from elsewhere as equally 
strange. 

These differences have a more serious effect in the loss to Baptist 
church life of many of our people, among them some potential leaders, 
who either join the Episcopalians or the Presbyterians because they 
are seeking a more ordered approach to worship, or else desert to one 
of the fringe sects in the hope of finding greater warmth of devotion. 
Those who leave us represent the two extremes of reaction against cur- 
rent practice, and yet their attitude reflects the outlook of far many 
more who remain through loyalty to the tradition they have inherited. 
Of course, there are many other reasons why people change their de- 
nomination or stay dissatisfied in the church of their upbringing; but 
what is felt to be the inadequacy of our worship is one of the main 
factors, common to those who travel from us in opposite directions 
as well as to those who remain uneasily in our midst. Many continue 


complacent through never subjecting principles and practice to critical 


analysis; and that inevitably leads to stagnation. Therefore, it seems 
opportune to examine the validity of our forms of worship, not simply 
because they are being challenged, but because we all need to have ex- 
posed the strengths and weaknesses of what we are doing. 


Paut RowntTrEE CLiFForD, dean of men at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, is author of The Pastoral Calling. This article is the first of a series 
of two on Baptist worship. 
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The task is partly historical, partly sociological and partly the- 
ological. We have to trace the road by which our forebears have travelled 
in evolving the forms of worship with which we are familiar today. We 
also have to subject the whole process to the canons of sociological and 
theological criticism to see how far our predecessors were justified in 
adopting the practices they have handed on to us, and how far we have 
a responsibility to preserve the heritage into which we have entered. 


Here a warning needs to be entered against the all-too-common 
assumption that there is any sound principle involved in defending the 
status quo as such. Some people speak as if anything with the label 
“Baptist” is sacrosanct. “Our Baptist principles have to be defended,” 
we are told. Certainly we must do so insofar as they can be shown to 
be valid; but not simply because our forefathers enunciated them or be- 
cause a majority has, perhaps uncritically, adopted them. What grand- 
father said and did often wields an influence far out of proportion to 
grandfather’s wisdom. After all, he may sometimes have been wrong! 

Needless to say, I have no wish to be an iconoclast. The treasured 
heritage of the past is to be received with humility and reverence; ideas 
which have stood the test of time are always more likely to be sound 
than those which spring from what may be a transient phase of one 
man’s thought. But that does not mean that the past should fetter the 
present, and still less that certain individuals in the past should be ele- 
vated onto a pedestal of infallibility simply because they are dead. Truth 
is the only valid standard of judgment. Inherited custom may simply 
do violence to it. That is why we must constantly bring our most cher- 
ished ideas under critical review. The church is again and again in 
need of a new reformation according to the word of God. Thus, Bap- 
tist forms of worship are not necessarily vindicated by showing that 
they have roots in the past ; they are only defensible if they can be shown 
to reflect the best insights available to us. 


Broadly speaking, six factors have shaped the content and structure 
of our services: 1.) the appeal to the Bible, and particularly to the 
Scriptures of the New Testament—the cardinal principle of all Bap- 
tist thought; 2.) our Puritan ancestry, which stemmed from the ex- 
treme wing of the movement and was marked by a violent reaction 
against everything for which the Roman church stood; 3.) the trans- 
planting of Puritanism to the North American continent and its absorp- 
tion into the life of the frontier with its sturdy individualism; 4.) the 
growing influence since the middle of the nineteenth century of the 
more traditional forms of Protestantism such as Presbyterianism and, 
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to a lesser extent, Episcopalianism; 5.) the sociological pressures of 
North American culture, with its increasing emphasis on the role of 
the spectator as against that of the participant; and 6.) the half- 
expressed and rarely criticized confusions that lie behind what we claim 
to be doing when we assemble for worship. I propose to examine each 
of these six factors with a view to determining how far they have led 
Baptists into error. After undertaking what must inevitably seem to be 
very largely a destructive enterprise, I shall suggest in a later article 
ways of renewal which may help to conserve that which is best in our 
heritage. 
1. The Appeal to the New Testament 


The appeal to the New Testament is not always as simple a matter 
as at first it appears to be. This is notably the case when we turn to 
its pages to find a pattern for worship. Even if we are prepared to 
treat it as a collection of proof texts, we shall find very little to help 
us. But the days are past when this was a real option for the serious 
student. Confronted with an unfolding drama of events, we have to 
inquire to which stage in the process we are to appeal when we are bid- 
den to go back to the New Testament. I have tried to show elsewhere 
the difficulties involved in determining the primitive pattern of the 
ministry ;? they are no less operative in the case of Christian worship. 


Nothing seems to have been stabilized in the first century; un- 
avoidably so, when the background out of which the early church 
emerged is borne in mind. Four rites contributed towards molding a set- 
tled form of Christian service: 1.) the worship of the Jewish synagogue, 
with its ritual of devotion centered around the reading of the Law and 
the Prophets; 2.) the fellowship meal, the “chaburah,”* a religious cere- 
monial in which a group of intimate friends participated—very probably 
the explanation of the type of supper Jesus shared with his disciples on 
the eve of his crucifixion; 3.) the spontaneous meetings from house to 
house for prayer and mutual exhortation (e.g., Acts 12:12ff.); and 
4.) the ritual of the Temple, which the apostles appear to have attended 
until it was made difficult, if not impossible, for them to do so.* 

The argument has been advanced that Jewish rites played no sig- 
nificant part in the development of Christian worship, and that the first 
believers rejected the outward forms of Judaism in favor of the free 
worship of the home, to which we are bidden to look back.* Surely this 
thesis cannot be sustained. Meeting from house to house was at first 
the natural expression of the need for fellowship among those who 
were followers of the new way in the midst of a hostile environment. 
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These gatherings were not regarded as substitutes for the normal acts 
of worship in the Temple and synagogue. Insofar as these meetings, 
and the love feasts closely associated with them, were distinctively 
Christian forms of expression, they did have an importance of their 
own and some influence on later developments. But to regard them as 
a model for subsequent practice is to tear them out of their context. 
Even as informal gatherings, they were at an experimental stage in 
apostolic times, and our picture of them is largely derived from the 
criticism Paul directed against abuses in the church at Corinth. It is 
clear from the evidence of the second century that these practices were 
not regularized in such a way as to become the foundation of a Chris- 
tian liturgy; it was the Jewish background that provided the structure 
for this. 

It could hardly have been otherwise. Christianity was cradled in 
Judaism. The church was the new Israel, heir to the promises of God, 
charged with the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures. If the gos- 
pel was cradled in Judaism, so was the worship of those who professed 
it. What could have been more natural than that the apostles should 
have followed their Master as far as formal acts of worship were con- 
cerned? Of course, it is true that the Temple did not influence the early 
Christian as much as did the synagogue. For one thing, the gospel 
spread quickly beyond the borders of Palestine among those who had 
never been to Jerusalem; for another, the Temple itself was destroyed 
in 70 A.D. However, the ritual of the Temple had some bearing on the 
thought of early Christian writers, like the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, even though they rejected Jewish sacrifices because of the 
“once-for-all” sacrifice of the Savior. If the Temple offerings lay be- 
hind their thinking about the gospel, they could not have been wholly 
absent from their thinking about worship. But in the end the syna- 
gogue proved more important. Only when it became clear that the Jews 
as a whole were not prepared to accept the gospel and that, in fact, 
a break had to be made with the Jewish community, did a distinctively 
Christian form of worship begin to evolve; and this turned out to be 
a combination of rites derived from the synagogue and the “chaburah.” 


What was the outline that emerged? For an.answer we have to 
go to The Apology of Justin Martyr, written to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius toward the middle of the second century A.D. True, there are a 
few scattered references to liturgical practices in the first epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, in the Didache, and in the letter 
of Pliny the Younger to the emperor Trajan (c. A.D. 112). But the 
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first full description of a typical act of worship is that given by Justin 
Martyr.® From his account it is plain that the service fell into two 
parts: the first centering around reading from the apostles and the 
prophets: the second being the communion rite, now lifted out of its 
primitive setting in the love feast. Whatever the embellishments, this 
remained the basic pattern down the centuries to the Reformation, and 
was only broken by the extremist wing of that movement in its violent 
reaction against the Roman church. 


To what biblical precedent, then, are Baptists to appeal? Theoreti- 
cally, three alternatives seem to be open. The first is to say that we will 
go back to the most primitive period of all. This, in the nature of the case, 
is out of the question, for no one would advocate the practice of Jewish 
forms of worship as such. The second possibility is to take as the stand- 
ard what may be called “the Corinthian period.” However, it is evident 
from what Paul says that this was a stage of experiment, a time of flux, 
when the first attempts to express a distinctively Christian approach 
to God were by no means accepted as adequate. How can they be held 
to serve as a criterion for what should be done today? The remaining 
alternative is to appeal to the first settled form of worship, arguing 
that it was the logical outcome of a development which had its origins 
in the most primitive Christian era. But, as we have seen, that takes us 
to the middle of the second century and to a two-part liturgy on which 
most modern Baptist orders of service hardly can claim to rest. Never- 
theless, this third alternative is the one which seems most reasonable to 
explore, although it raises the whole question of the relationship be- 
tween Scripture and tradition, an inevitable corollary of regarding the 
Bible as an unfolding drama of events. Baptists have not really faced 
this issue. In circles where the historical approach to the Scriptures has 
long been taken for granted, theological questions are still discussed as 
if the Bible were a collection of proof texts. In appealing to the sacred 
text we are appealing to tradition—the earliest stratum of tradition, 
but tradition for all that. The only distinction, then, that can be made 
is between what is earlier and what is later, not between two entirely 
different courts of appeal. Stages in the temporal process are very diffi- 
cult to define with any precision, and in some matters, like that of wor- 
ship, the line of demarcation cannot be drawn by the canon of Scripture. 


2. The Puritan Movement in Britain 


The second factor contributing to the shaping of Baptist forms 
of worship was the Puritan movement in Britain. In essence, this rep- 
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resented the attempt to carry the Reformation to what seemed to be its 
logical conclusion, and, in particular, to refashion the worship of the 
church in England according to the word of God. There were many 
who were convinced that the established church had not gone nearly far 
enough in issuing the Book of Common Prayer, which was held to pre- 
serve altogether too much that belonged to a discarded past. Some, like 
Richard Baxter, remained within the Anglican communion, believing 
that their fellow churchmen would recognize the validity of their con- 
tentions. Others, like the Separatists and Semi-Separatists, left the 
Church of England, either to establish their own worship in secret con- 
venticles or else to go into voluntary exile on the Continent where they 
would be free to organize churches according to their ideals. 


The basic dispute between Anglicans and Puritans stemmed from 
the difference between Luther and Calvin regarding the place of the 
Scriptures in determination of the proper ordering of reformed wor- 
ship. It is succinctly put by Horton Davies in The Worship of the 
English Puritans when he says: “Luther will have what is not specifi- 
cally condemned by the Scriptures; whilst Calvin will have only what 
is ordained by God in the Scriptures.”’ The Anglicans were largely 
influenced by Luther, who never intended to divide the church and 
was therefore prone to be conservative in liturgical matters unless he 
was compelled on grounds of principle to depart from traditional prac- 
tice.® Calvin’s liturgy, derived in the main from the Strasbourg rites 
of Bucer, was far more radical than Luther’s, and it was to the Genevan 
service that the Puritans at first looked for their model. Therefore 
the moderates, like Richard Baxter, introduced a series of prayer books 
intended to bring the worship of the English church into closer con- 
formity with the Word of God, taking ‘“‘as much as may be, for words 
as well as matter out of the Holy Scriptures.’ It was only when it be- 
came plain that a more thoroughgoing reformation was not going to 
take place within the established church that the left wing of the 
movement gained ground, and attempted to reconstitute worship around 
the Scriptures, a form of service that owed practically nothing either 
to the Book of Common Prayer or to the liturgies of the Continent. 
They began with the Scriptures in their hands and no set forms to 
impede or control them. 


Our Baptist forefathers belonged to this extreme wing of the 
Puritan movement. Positively they made their appeal directly to the 
Scriptures and centered their acts of devotion on preaching as the ex- 
position of the word of God. Negatively, they reacted against anything 
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that savored of Romanism. These principles were carried so far by the 
Baptist pioneers that Thomas Helwys rejected even the use of the 
Scriptures in the main act of worship, arguing that the proper place 
was in the act of preparation.” The position was made explicit by 
John Smyth when he said: “The reading out of a Book is no part of 
spiritual worship, but the invention of the man of sin; that Books and 
writings are in the nature of Pictures and Images; that it is unlawful to 
have the Book before the eyes in singing of a Psalm.” <A more rig- 
orous attempt to get rid of material symbols can scarcely be imagined. 
The result was an austere form of devotion which made the most 
stringent demands on the participants, but was marked by a fervor that 
infused the barest liturgical bones with life.” 


What are we to make of this Puritan heritage? Clearly, the Re- 
formers’ rediscovery of preaching is an insight to which we should be 
committed; and we may well covet the fervor of our Puritan ancestors 
as it was expressed in the spontaneous outpouring of prayer. But it 
does not follow that we are committed to their negative and often emo- 
tional reactions against everything that they found in the Roman and 
Anglican churches. It is no justification for not doing something be- 
cause somebody else does it, although this argument is still used fre- 
quently in Baptist circles. Truth, as we have already urged, is the sole 
criterion. In one important respect at least the Puritans were wrong. 
The attempt to separate the spiritual from the material, with the im- 
plicit downgrading of the latter, stemmed from Greek thought, not 
from the Hebrew-Christian tradition. The biblical viewpoint is sacra- 
mental through and through, in the sense that the spiritual is mediated 
through the material, a cardinal truth which is exemplified in the doc- 
trine of the incarnation. The Word made flesh is the touchstone of the 
Christian faith. In practice, no one, not even the most extreme repre- 
sentatives of Puritanism, has been able to avoid the sensible as the 
medium of the spiritual, as, for instance, in the singing of psalms. 
Therefore, there was a certain illogicality in the Puritan position re- 
garding worship which, as Dom Gregory Dix points out, had no nec- 
essary connection with Reformed theology: an illogicality reflected 
in the arbitrary way in which modern Evangelicals choose or reject 
certain forms of expression. A great deal of re-thinking needs to be 
done on the basis of a fully incarnational theology. 


3. The Transplanting of Puritanism to the Frontier 


The third factor of importance has been the transplanting of the 
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Puritan heritage onto the North American continent, where the en- 
vironment has always been conducive to free experiment. Through the 
association of the Puritan tradition with the frontier, a type of campfire 
gospel meeting developed, in which almost anything could be done that 
was a spontaneous expression of religious emotion. The clock had been 
put back to the situation in Corinth which Paul had felt it necessary to 
correct with the injunction that “all things should be done decently and 
in order” (1 Cor. 14:40). But now this urge to spontaneous expression 
was allied to a dogmatic individualism which Was in part a reaction 
against British traditions, and in part the reflection of a pioneer spirit 
as a whole continent was opened up for development. 


Baptists, particularly in the United States and Canada, have hardly 
begun to subject this individualistic dogma to serious theological criti- 
cism. It is one of the strange anomalies that those who regard them- 
selves as theologically conservative assume that they are wedded to an 
individualism which was the parent of the subjective attitude to doc- 
trine that characterized the so-called “liberals” of recent decades. The 
rediscovery of Biblical theology calls in question this atomistic view of 
man, and with it the assumption that Christian freedom implies the right 
of the individual to take whatever road he pleases in independence of 
his fellow believers and the stored wisdom of the ages. This takes us far 
beyond the scope of the present article, but I want to indicate here that 
the interpretation of religious freedom is not nearly so simple as many 
Baptists assume it to be. If we are to be faithful to the Christian revela- 
tion, we have to be prepared to scrutinize ideas that have arisen out 
of a political and sociological background in the light of the word of God. 


4. More Traditional Protestant Forms 


In the fourth place, Baptist forms of service have been progres- 
sively influenced by those traditions which stem from the right wing of 
the Protestant Reformation. This has been especially so in the cities 
and suburban areas where the orders of worship in different churches 
have approximated each other more and more closely, those without 
fixed service books being particularly subject to the influence of others. 
Moreover, the mobility of population has meant that the composition 
of congregations has tended to become increasingly mixed, with re- 
sultant pressures towards conformity of practice among the main 
communions. 


This liturgical development has manifested itself in three principal 
ways: in concern for a more careful ordering of services, in architectural 
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changes and in attention to the use of symbols in worship. Unhappily, 
however, alterations have often been made not on the basis of convic- 
tion nor as the result of careful thought, but simply in slavish imitation 
of others. Embellishments and frills in the form of versicles, musical 
interludes of all kinds and ceremonial processions have given the super- 
ficial impression of disciplined worship, whereas those responsible for 
these innovations are at a loss to provide any satisfying justification 
for them. How far the titivating of church buildings and services can 
go may be gathered from the observation of a visitor to the United 
States a few years ago. Writing in his diary, he said: 

Most of the churches I visit are Congregational and Presbyterian, but you 

would never think so from inspecting the interior decorations! I have yet 

to see a church with a communion table. Usually the centre piece is an 

altar mounted with a Cross and candlesticks. The little church I visited to- 

day in Michigan had two seven-branched candlesticks and a most elab- 

orate set of altar hangings, which are changed for the seasons of the Chris- 

tian year—green at present, purple in Lent, white at Easter, etc. “We 


think it looks very pretty,” said the lady who showed me round. I’m afraid 


that that is the only criterion; there is no realization of the theological 
implications !14 


It is true that examples of this kind are more likely to be found 
in Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches than they are 
among Baptists. But that is no cause for complacency; it is only that 
we stand in tradition closer to the gospel meeting, and therefore our in- 
novations tend to be of a somewhat less colorful character. We are 
equally guilty of unthinking imitation. How rare is the truly significant 
innovation, like the painting of a ship’s anchor on the plain distempered 
wall of a little Baptist church in a fishing village in Maine!’ Here is 
meaningful symbolism, the essence of the gospel related to the daily ex- 
periences of a seafaring community. I have much sympathy with the 
strictures passed upon what are often called “formal services” by those 
whose preference is for the warmth and enthusiasm of the gospel meet- 
ing. The latter may be inadequate as a vehicle of worship; the critic may 
be wrong in his assumption that what he calls the coldness of other serv- 
ices is due to their supposed attention to order; the ideal may not be the 
free expression of religious emotion. And yet, this at least is true: the 
advocate of the gospel service is standing nearer to a defensible theologi- 
cal tradition than many of those whom he criticizes. The only adequate 
reply to him is to say that the issue does not really lie between the formal 
and informal types of service, but between the more and less worthy and 
meaningful offerings to God; and this is the point where we all fall 
short of the ideal. 
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5. North American Emphasis on Spectator 


We have also to take into account the way in which the mores 
of society affect patterns of worship. This generally passes unnoticed, 
although it is none the less real. For example, the suggestion has been 
made that high school rather than High Church ceremonial has in- 
fluenced the robing of choirs on the North American continent. This 
practice strikes the visitor from Britain as somewhat strange. He is 
accustomed to seeing the minister in robes, but most non-Anglicans, in- 
cluding members of the established Church of Scotland, regard gowns 
for the choir as a long step on the road to Rome. However, practically 
everyone in the United States and Canada who sings in church is dressed 
in a uniform, and no one raises a question about it. There are doubtless 
excellent aesthetic reasons for the custom, but at least we should pause 
to think of what is implied by the suggestion that it is derived from the 
high school band with its majorettes. 


In any case this is no more than a straw in the wind. Far more im- 
portant is the impact of the media of mass entertainment which have 
created a society of spectators. The movies, radio, television and pro- 
fessional sports have increasingly conditioned people to sit back, watch- 
ing and listening to what others are doing. Inevitably this has affected 
the attitude to worship. Instead of expecting to participate in a cor- 
porate activity, the majority tacitly takes for granted that the minister 
and the choir will perform more or less acceptably every Sunday, and 
services tend to be judged by the satisfaction they give to the congre- 
gation. Scarcely any room is left for corporate activity. The hymns are 
reduced to a minimum to give more scope to the choir and to soloists; 
and sometimes only a small proportion of those in the pew make any 
attempt to take part in the singing of such hymns as are retained. 


The background of the concert is unmistakable. The members of 
the audience are handed programs on entering the sanctuary, listing 
the principal items for the morning and the chief performers; the choir 
and various combinations of musicians render “numbers” (a term taken 
straight from the concert vocabulary) ; the pastor is expected to deliver 
a good sermon and adequate prayers, the latter often given desultory 
attention and their God-ward intention sometimes almost completely 
ignored ; while at the close of the service the minister is politely thanked 
for what is generally termed an “enjoyable” service—an expression 
which epitomizes the entertainment image dominating the minds of 
those who comprize the average congregation. 


— 
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Doubtless, this is an extreme statement of the case. There are 
many churches in which the worshipers are devoutly intent on making 
an offering of praise and prayer to God. But enough truth is to be found 
in the description to justify very real concern. 


6. Unconscious Confusions 


The last factor to be mentioned is closely connected with what has 
just been said and arises directly out of it. If Baptists, as well as many 
others, have been unduly influenced in their approach to worship by 
the spectator attitude so prevalent in modern society, we have to go on 
to ask what are the more serious assumptions which govern our con- 
victions regarding the purpose of an act of worship. Do we believe that 
it is in any sense meant to be a liturgy in the strict sense of a service 
rendered to God? Generally speaking, the emphasis is placed elsewhere 
—in the edification of the congregation and the anticipated extension 
of the kingdom of God. In other words, a service of worship is regarded 
as a means to an end, albeit a very worthy end. This is due not so much 
to the influence of ideas belonging to the world of entertainment as to 
the Reformed emphasis on the proclamation of the word of God. If 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save those that believe, 
and if we are right in following the Reformers by centering the service 
on the sermon, how can we avoid the conclusion that our main purpose 
is to be defined in terms of what happens to man rather than in terms 
of what is done for God? 


And yet the dilemma is not so acute as it appears to be. The chief 
end of man is to glorify God and enjoy him for ever. This may in some 
measure be realized in an act of worship, and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and the exposition of the word may not only evoke that response, 
but may themselves become an act of the whole congregation through 
the preacher whereby God is glorified. If this seems unduly fanciful, let 
it be remembered that inspired preaching is generally in direct propor- 
tion to the degree in which the preacher is upheld by the congregation. 
Every minister knows what a difference there is between an active 
and a passive congregation when he stands in the pulpit to deliver a 
word that is not his own. In spite of the two-way reference of any com- 
plete service—the coming of God to man and man’s response to the 
gracious act of God—the whole of the double action may become an 
offering of praise; and this is worship at its highest. 


Of course, there are by-products in the lives of the participants 
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—in the conversion of unbelievers and the renewal of spiritual life in 
the faithful. Evangelism, edification and instruction all have their place 
in an act of worship, but as the incidental concomitants of giving glory 
to God. In any case these by-products are not end-products, for a 
saved and sanctified peopie is saved and sanctified to give glory to God. 
Worship is not a means to an end; it is the end of man’s life, the highest 
activity in which he engages, the purpose for which he was made. 


The root of our confusion lies in the fact that we have failed to 
distinguish between a public meeting and a service of worship. The 
purpose of the former may be limited to evangelism, teaching or exhor- 
tation; and as such it has very real value. But it is not a service of wor- 
ship, centered in God, designed to give him the glory due to his name. 
That is a different kind of activity: one that may have, and should 
have, evangelistic and edifying results in the lives of the participants, 
but only as by-products of the main purpose. We have been misled 
because of the fact that the Scriptures may be read and expounded in 
both contexts, and so we have assumed that they have only one possible 
usage—directed exclusively towards men. Hence in part the confusion 
between an address and a sermon.*® Surely we need to ask what is the 
true significance of the reading of the Scriptures and the preaching of 
the sermon in an act of worship. To this the public meeting may be 
complementary ; but it is not a substitute for it. 


If there is any substance in the points I have been trying to make, 
two questions in particular press for an answer. First, are we as Bap- 
tists prepared to make a distinction between a service of worship and 
a public meeting, and in that case what sort of reformation is called for 
in the ordering and structure of our services? Second, to what authority 
are we to appeal for guidance in the shaping of our practice? Is it 
enough to appeal to the illumination of the Holy Spirit without the 
checks of the past? But, if we admit the necessity of taking into ac- 
count the fruit of the Holy Spirit’s operation in the lives of those who 
have gone before, are we entitled to limit this to the witness of the Bible, 
when the Bible is recognized as concerned with an unfolding drama, 
the last act of which is not yet complete?" Certainly the tradition of 
the ages must be judged in the light of the Scriptures, but we are not 
justified in declaring a moratorium on the work of God the Holy Ghost 
between the fixing of the canon of Scriptures and our own reading of it. 


Those who are content with the status quo or who persist in. re- 
garding the Bible as a collection of proof texts will consider these 
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questions to be unnecessary and even dangerous. But I believe there 
is a growing number of people who find our services thin and inade- 
quate; and their ranks will increase through ecumenical contacts and 
cross-fertilization at the local level. The chief peril is that, instead of 
being driven to thorough theological reappraisal, we may simply ape 
the practices of others in a wholly superficial way. 
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Baptism and the Ordering of the Church 


by Tuomas B. McDormManp 


A Free Church of Scotland editorial in 1948 said, “In the matter 
of baptism the Church is merely turning over in her sleep on the 
subject.” That observation obliquely indicates the remarkable revival 
of interest in the significance of baptism which has marked some of 
the most searching theological thought of our time. 

It is anomalous that Baptists have not made a greater contribution 
than they have to the volume of writing which has appeared on the 
subject of baptism in recent years, for our fidelity to New Testament 
views on baptism should have qualified us, and moved us, to add sig- 
nificant contributions to the discussion of the theme by eminent spokes- 
men of other communions. Our relative silence on the subject must not 
be interpreted as indicating that we have already said all that needs to 
be said in the matter, or that we have nothing more to learn on the 
subject. Such complacency would be fatal to our witness and to our 
future as a significant Protestant body. It would be lamentable indeed 
if our neglect of the subject betrays a waning interest in it, or, more 
seriously still, declining convictions about it. Or we might well ask 
ourselves if our seeming casualness about the matter of baptism in 
recent decades points to such a growing preoccupation with an in- 
stitutionalized form of Christianity as to deaden our sensibilities to the 
creative, vital, very-contemporary activity of the Holy Spirit, whose 
nature and work are searchingly set forth in the meaning of New Tes- 
tament baptism. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to note a recent upsurge 
of Baptist interest in baptism, together with an evident sense of re- 
sponsibility for making a greater, more definitive contribution to those 
world-wide discussions of the subject which constitute one of the most 
dynamic aspects of Protestant thinking in our generation. 


In this article I intend to discuss baptism in relation to the ordering 
of the church and its membership. It should be understood at the out- 
set that the nature of, and the case for, the relationship between bap- 
tism and the ordering of the church are very much open questions. For 
example, no less a person than Emil Brunner makes bold to say, “In 
the New Testament these two rites [baptism and the Lord’s supper] 
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have nothing to do with Church order.”* The complexity of my as- 
signment is further illustrated by the statement of Johannes Schneider 
that “the question of baptism cannot be separated from the question of 
the Church. It is indissolubly bound up with it. Indeed one has to say 
that the question of the Church has precedence over the question of 
baptism.’” If there is any organic relationship between baptism and 
church order, Brunner and Schneider are involved here in mortal com- 
bat! Certainly my assignment involves an understanding of the nature 
and meaning of both baptism and the church. If these meanings con- 
verge—as I believe they do—we have convincing evidence of the fact 
that baptism is integrally related to the ordering of the church. 


The Nature of Baptism 


We shall confine our treatment here to Christian baptism per se. 
Thus, we shall make little reference to the proselyte baptism of Judaism 
or to the claims of some, such as Oscar Cullmann, that there is a rela- 
tionship between circumcision and Christian baptism as initiatory rites 
or cultic ceremonies. Nor shall we devote more than passing reference 
to infant baptism as practiced and interpreted by either Roman Cath- 
olic or Protestant bodies. 


The Particular Baptist Confession of 1677 says: 


Baptism is an Ordinance of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, 
to be unto the party Baptized, a sign of his fellowship with him, in his 
death and resurrection; of his being engrafted into him; of remission of 
sins ; and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ, to live and walk 
in newness of life. . . . Those who do actually profess repentance towards 
God, faith in, and obedience to, our Lord Jesus, are the only proper 
subjects of this ordinance.’ 


A more concise or complete definition would be difficult to conceive, 
though it may be said to be lacking in emphasis on the point with which 
the following statement by the North American Faith and Order Con- 
ference, held at Oberlin, Ohio in September, 1954, begins: 


We affirm the primacy of God’s act in baptism, which also involves the 
reaffirmation of the Church of its faith in the crucified and risen Lord 
and the re-enacting of His death and resurrection in the life of the Chris- 
tian as the result of believing response to the same loving activity of God. 
In baptism God comes to man with gracious and redemptive purpose, 
offering him forgiveness of sins and the new life in Christ, and enabling 
him to grow up by His grace and the gift of the Spirit into the fulness of 
His stature that he may be conformed to the image of His Son. At what- 
ever point in time baptism is administered, we agree that growth into 
personal and intelligent faith, repentance and self-committal must take 
place if the full purpose of baptism is to be realized.* 


The emphasis on the “primacy of God’s act in baptism” in the 
Oberlin declaration is missing in the Particular Baptist Confession. It 
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it all too often missing. Baptism is too typically defined and interpreted 
in terms of Pauline theology, with too little reference to the historical 
act through which baptism made its appearance. This neglect of the 
relationship between the baptism of Jesus and John 3:16 has deprived 
the meaning of baptism of one of its great dimensions. “God was in 
Christ” (2 Cor. 5:19) not only on Calvary where Jesus died in sur- 
render to the Father’s will, but also at Jordan where he was baptized 
in fulfillment of the Father’s pleasure (Matt. 3:17). Emlyn Davies has 
said, “Baptism has no value apart from what God has done; is doing; 
shall do; and commissions His Church to do.’” G. R. Beasley-Murray 
makes the same point when he says, “Baptism is the attestation that we 
cast ourselves wholly on God’s grace and mercy.’ In similar spirit 
the Church of Scotland’s Interim Report on Baptism says, “We can 
say that we are saved by faith only if ‘faith’ means that we are relying 
not on our acceptance of God, but upon His gracious act represented 
and extended to us in baptism.’ 


Thus, to see baptism as a revelation of God’s intent and strategy 
for human salvation is to see in it something more than a sign or a 
symbol. As the Oberlin statement on baptism insists, “Any interpreta- 
tion of baptism which reduces it merely to a sign of human commit- 
ment, or testimony, leaves out of account an essential element in the 
New Testament concept of Christian baptism.’”*® This is not to dis- 
credit the element of witness in the individual’s baptismal experience, 
but it is to relate that testimony to the redemptive activity of God, which 
is the primary truth to which baptism witnesses. In other words, baptism 
must be seen always in terms of that to which it bears witness. If it is the 
verbum visibile of the Reformers (and of Augustine before them), we 
must never lose sight of the nature of the divine Word to which it gives 
visibility. If baptism is an “acted parable,” as H. Wheeler Robinson de- 
fined it, the message of that parable must not be overlooked or mini- 
mized; and that message is concerned primarily with God’s initiative 
rather than with man’s response. 


A recognition of the divine initiative in baptism leads us at once 
to the baptism of his Son at the hands of the Forerunner, John the 
Baptist. We must recognize the integral relation between the baptism 
of Jesus in water at Aenon on the Jordan, and his baptism in blood on 
a cross on Golgotha’s grim brow (1 John 5:6). We must remember 
that the voice of divine approval sounded in identical terms at both the 
baptism of Jesus and his transfiguration which preceded his passion 
(Matt. 3:17, 17:5 and par.). At Aenon Jesus confirmed man’s need 
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of repentance when confronted by the righteousness of God; at 
Calvary he provided the means for the remission of sins through his 
own blood. At Aenon the dispensation of law was closed; at Calvary the 
dispensation of grace was inaugurated forever. The righteousness and 
grace of God were revealed at Aenon and Calvary—a righteousness 
which demanded repentance, and a grace which invited obedience, ac- 
ceptable when clothed in the garment of Christ’s righteousness. 

Certainly no understanding of our baptism is complete apart from 
an earnest contemplation of Christ’s baptism. No appreciation of what 
Christ has done for us in his death is complete without a realization of 
what he did for us in those years of his life which his baptism in- 
augurated. His death fulfilled the ministry proleptically defined in his 
baptism, and if we contend that his baptism cannot be understood apart 
from his death, it is also true that his death cannot be fully interpreted 
apart from the meaning of his baptism. Nor can we understand our 
baptism only in its symbolic portrayal of the benefits offered through 
his death, without due recognition of the demands made upon us by 
his baptism. All of which impels us to point out that baptism, seen in 
the light of divine action in Christ, makes of the church as the “body 
of Christ” a divine institution, and our membership in it an act of 
divine grace and mercy made possible by our response in faith to the 
saving acts of God in Christ. 


Baptism and the Ordering of the Church 


We now come to the crucial task of relating to the church the bap- 
tism we have defined. We are now to think of baptism as an important 
and indispensable factor in the constituting and ordering of the church 
in its true nature. We shall attempt to establish that baptism belongs to 
the primary nature and structure of the church as an identifiable so- 
ciety in history. We shall view baptism as an essential means by which 
God constitutes his church as an ordered structure. 


Our case must be opened with the contention that the professed 
follower of Christ should become a member of his church. Acts 2:47 
becomes normative for us here: “And the Lord added to the church daily 
such as should be saved” (A.V.). Again we must stress the divine 
initiative, as we did in the matter of baptism. “The Lord added to the 
church. .. .” This phrase relates the church to the divine purpose and 
strategy. It indicates that he was ordering his church; that he desired 
his people to be associated with one another in a fellowship; that he had 
ordained that his followers should be incorporated in his visible “body,” 
the church. Christians must be individualistic in their personal re- 
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pentance, confession and baptism, but they must be incorporated into 
the “household of faith.” Solitary in their confrontation by the gospel, 
their redeemed life must be lived out in the solidarity of the Christian 
community. Separateness in faith, but togetherness in the doing of the 
work which the Father had given them to do, might be stated as the 
formula relating the individual to the corporate in the New Testament. 
There were to be no isolated Christians. The “covenant people” was to 
be a people, not an aggregation of unrelated persons. Relatedness must 
mark the new “Messianic community.” There must be for all believers 
a community of interest and responsibility, an interdependence of life. 
John Calvin, in a sermon on 2 Tim. 2:19—‘The Lord knows those 
who are his”—insists that “baptism is the outward mark and earnest 
of the election or adoption which He has appointed to take place within 
the community of the Covenant—that is, the Church.” 


Since baptized believers constitute the church, the baptized be- 
liever in all that he signifies supplies the definition of the essential 
order of the church. Christ is the Word; the believer hears and accepts 
the gospel; he professes his faith in baptism; he enters the fellowship 
(koinonia) which is the church. This was the order of things in the 
beginnings of the church. As time went on, and the church became 
progressively institutionalized, the tendency grew to reverse this pristine 
sequence. The church proclaimed the Word; the church offered and con- 
trolled the sacraments; the believers emerged through the church’s 
ministry. The church, externalized in forms and ceremonies, then 
claimed to be the mediator of salvation, and tended to supplant Christ 
in the process of salvation. It assumed his authority instead of sub- 
mitting to it. Its practices came to all but presuppose an absent Christ, 
who had delegated his functions to the visible, historical church. The 
formula, “No salvation apart from the church,” came to supplant the 
original principle, “No church apart from salvation.” The New Testa- 
ment order, “One becomes a member of the church because he is saved,” 
was forced to give way to the ecclesiastical order, “One is saved 
because he is a member of the church.” This reversal of the divinely- 
decreed order led to the Reformation with its protest against the hu- 
manizing of a divine institution and against the substitution of salva- 
tion by human authority for salvation by divine grace. 


‘A church gathered out of the waters of believer’s baptism was the 
New Testament church. As Bishop Angus Dun said at Oberlin, “Bap- 
tism initiates us into a fellowship which is the essence of what the 
Church is.”® Its members, through baptism, have experienced death 
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with Christ by faith, and with him have risen to newness of life, sancti- 
fied for seeking the things which are above where Christ is “seated 
at the right hand of God” (cf. Romans 6, Col. 3:1). Such a church 
partakes of the nature of the believers who constitute it. Its task is to 
proclaim the gospel, the kerygma. Its life must manifest the nature of 
Christ to men. It must suffer with him—a lesson the church has too 
often forgotten or half-believed. It must be dedicated to no set of earth- 
ly values. It must re-enact the atoning work of Christ in its compas- 
sion, its obedience to the Father, its disciplined devotion to truth, its 
readiness to bear the sins of many vicariously, its refusal to conform 
to the demands of this present evil world. The church is only the 
church, and functions as the church, when the principles implicit in be- 
liever’s baptism determine its practices, program, standards of self- 
appraisal and fundamental ministry. The church’s confession, pro- 
fession and commission all grow out of the gospel dramatized in 
believer’s baptism, as instituted by Jesus and consistently practiced by 
the Apostolic church with its understanding of “the mind of Christ,” 


and its remembrance of the things Jesus began both to do and teach 
(Acts 1:7). 


The church is comprised of those who have “‘put on Christ” (Gal. 
3:27, Rom. 13:14, Eph. 4:24 et passim), those who by faith have “ap- 
propriated salvation” as Johannes Schneider puts it."° These “many 
members’’—the individual believers—constitute the total “body” which 
is the church, and this total body is the true church only insofar as its 
members are “living epistles of Christ,” the embodiment of his truth, in 
quality if not in degree, and the manifestation of his Spirit with which 
baptized believers are endowed by the power of the Name of him in 
whom they are baptized. 


In baptism the “called of God” are identified and sealed. In bap- 
tism the authority of Christ, “the Lamb of God, who takes away the 
sin of the world” (John 1:29), is witnessed to. In baptism a new cove- 
nant people are “called out,” and the nature of the Messianic king and 
kingdom declared. In baptism the occasion is provided for the descent 
of the Spirit with his confirmatory word. In all this, baptism declares 
that the church is Christ’s, constituted as his people, subject to his au- 
thority, designed for the fulfillment of his purpose and ever renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, who continually bears witness to the Lordship of the 
incarnate Son of God. Thus, baptism, instinct with such meaning, ever 
belongs to the primary order and functioning of the church. 
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Such a case would seem to argue that there can be no church apart 
from baptism. What we are saying however, is that there can be no 
church apart from what baptism signifies—no church apart from the 
baptism of water and blood (1 John 5:6), of water and Spirit (John 
3:5). Weare also saying that baptism as a form of the communication 
of the gospel, and as a dramatic and vivid symbolic representation of 
the “mighty acts of redemption,” constitutes—by the commandment of 
Christ no less—the essential confession which qualifies one, by divine 
grace, for discipleship; and, accordingly, for incorporation into the 
fellowship of those who have “put on Christ,” who are his “body,” his 
covenanted people. We are saying, further, that by baptism the church 
is ever being renewed. Speaking of baptism, Richard H. Davidson says, 
“His baptism was a means of grace to the whole company of the re- 
deemed.’ Each baptized believer brings to the church a fresh in- 
fusion of the Spirit, who has visited him. He revitalizes the truth by 
which men are made free in Christ. He challenges anew every human 
pretension to define and guarantee the truth of the gospel, for his ex- 
perience of grace focuses attention afresh upon the Lordship of Christ 
and the immutability of his gospel which, committed to the church, de- 
fines its only true nature, and solely justifies and ever judges its life. 
Visibility and historicity are inevitable in the church’s life, yet they 
must forever be evaluated as to form and expression in the light of the 
invisible and supra-historical church, the church which is “hid with 
Christ in God.” 


Every new convert, witnessing to the new life which he has put on 
in baptism, constitutes, as it were, a link with the eternities, an eloquent 
reminder that the church derives its life from Christ, the true vine, 
and its only authority from the fact that it is “partaker of Christ” 
(Heb. 3:14). In short, each newly baptized believer contributes to the 
unending process of judgment and reformation whereby Christ main- 
tains his church as the true church. Every new convert, newly risen 
from the waters of death and rebirth, alerts the church once again to 
the fact that it is not a human institution but a divine creation, not an 
organization of ever-changing pattern, but a “household” with Christ 
as its unchanging Head and his gospel as its constant guide and 
commission. 


Needless to say, such a view of baptism makes infant baptism, as 
such, unthinkable. It presupposes the church as the product of faith 
in Christ. It takes for granted that the church is the custodian and 
bearer of the gospel. It assumes that all enduring elements in the his- 
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torical structure of the church are functionally related to the nature of 
the church’s origin and mission, designed to subserve the Spirit-led 
ministry of the church as the continuing life of Christ amongst men 
for their redemption and sanctification. Viewing baptism as a means for 
assuring the continuity of the spiritual life of the church, we see dis- 
credited any notion of an externum subsidium fidei—that is, “external 
means of salvation” —in its view of the church. The church’s life must 
ever come from above. It is not self-generated. Its visible forms and 
structures, designed to meet many ever-changing circumstances of 
time, do not constitute its true being. As the believer dies and rises 
with Christ, thus abandoning hope in the natural, temporal order and 
vesting his hope by faith in the spiritual, eternal order declared in the 
divine revelation of the nature of things in Christ, the Son of God; so 
must the church, the visible representation of the ‘realm of God,” re- 
gard its outward forms as nothing more than instrumental to its vital 
life, eschewing the profane and fatal blunder of mistaking means for 
ends, and human ingenuity for divine inspiration. Lloyd C. Douglas, 
in his collection of sermons, The Living Faith, imagines Jesus saying 
to his church, “Ye have my Book on your pulpit, my cross on your altar, 
my portrait on your windows, my paten and chalice, my crown of 


thorns, my purple robe, my white burial sheet. Ye have everything that. 


belongs to me except myself.” Believer’s baptism is a perpetual pro- 
tection against such a tragedy. 
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A Case Study in Baptist Ecclesiology 


by HucH WAmMBLE 


In recent years ecclesiology has received fresh attention from Bap- 
tist scholars. They have based their studies both on the Scriptures 
and on early Baptist history. With few exceptions, historical studies 
have been general and topical. They have not attempted to trace care- 
fully and methodically the changing concepts of Baptist ecclesiology. 

This is intended as a case study in Baptist ecclesiology, based on 
the records of a single church. No effort is made here to depict eccle- 
siology against the background of the larger Baptist movement. The 
study is informed by the premise that a church’s ecclesiology is re- 
flected both in its constitutive documents and in its official actions. In- 
asmuch as Official actions are seemingly subject to more frequent 
change, they must be traced cautiously. 


This study is limited to the records of the “United Baptist Church 
of Jesus Christ called Pleasant Grove,” as the first churchbook records 
the name, near Hodgenville, Kentucky. The term “United Baptists” 
derives from the merger in 1801 when Separate and Regular Bap- 
tists adopted “Terms of General Union.” The title “Church of Jesus 
Christ called Pleasant Grove” reflects two long-standing Baptist views: 
there is one church of Jesus Christ which, for the sake of convenience, 
meets in various congregations; and separate congregations should 
be designated by geographical terms to indicate the place of assembly. 

Pleasant Grove church was constituted in 1852. It was and is an 
open-country church, like the great majority of Baptist churches in 
the South which are over a hundred years old. Except for two gaps (a 
few years during the 1910’s and 1930’s), the records are continuous. 
The records prior to around 1900 are comparatively full, but they vary 
from clerk to clerk. Rarely did the church reflect on the ecclesiological 
implications of its actions, but the churchbook contains almost monthly 
data bearing on ecclesiology. 

To give a satisfactory amount of evidence, it had been necessary 
to restrict the present study to the following areas: 1.) basic, con- 
stitutive documents; 2.) standards of membership and their enforce- 


Hucu WaMBLE, professor of church history at Midwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Kansas City, Mo., was stimulated to write this article by the 
fact that most students and church members are unaware of the vast 
changes that have taken place in local church life during the past century. 
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ment; 3.) methods of financial support; and 4.) use and meaning of 
the term “church.” Since all quotations and data come from one source, 
church records, they are documented only by date. I have attempted 
to preserve some of the records’ quaint, archaic character by quoting 
directly from the minutes where feasible, even though spelling and 
phrasing are questionable. 

The Pleasant Grove church was constituted in 1852 and composed 
of several Baptists who, as the record states, “cheerfully consent to be 
under the watch care of each other, and to submit ourselves to the laws 
of Christ and the discipline of the church.” This statement is a tacit 
reference to three basic principles of Baptists dating back to the 
seventeenth century: voluntarism in joining with others in a church 
estate ; fidelity to the Scriptures as the “laws of Christ” in all matters; 
and mutual care of each other in a disciplined congregation in order 
that spiritual character may be preserved and strengthened. 

Assisting in the constitution of Pleasant Grove were representa- 
tives from four nearby churches. One church was represented by seven 
persons—four licensed or ordained preachers (called “elders”) and 
three laymen (called “brethren”). Their duty was to insure that the 
group seeking church status was qualified to be formed into a new con- 
gregation and to be recognized by “sister churches” as a true church. 
Unfortunately, the record does not describe the process of constituting 
the new congregation, but it does state that the group was “orthodox,” 
as their constitutive documents proved. These documents were “Ar- 
ticles of Faith,” church covenant and “Rules of Decorum.” 


Pleasant Grove adopted the earliest form (1830-33) of the New 
Hampshire Confession. It made only one change; to the article on “Bap- 
tism” there were added these words, coming from the version of 1853 
and presumably inserted after the church was constituted: “. . . with 
its effects, in our death to sin and resurrection to a new life.” A year 
after the organization of Pleasant Grove, the New Hampshire Confes- 
sion was amended by J. Newton Brown by the adding of two new ar- 
ticles on repentance and faith, and sanctification. But Pleasant Grove 
did not incorporate these into its “Articles of Faith” until 1889. 


The original covenant is not recorded in the first churchbook, but 
the covenant which appears under date of March 31, 1904 is probably 
the original covenant. At any rate, the covenant of 1904 shows a closer 
kinship with early covenants than with the dated covenants (which 
mention, among other things, alcoholic beverages and which give much 
attention to the church as an institution) of the late nineteenth and 
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early twentieth centuries. Pleasant Grove’s covenant of 1904 is a mosaic 
of Biblical statements and metaphors. It reads: 


Having been as we trust brought by divine grace to embrace the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to give ourselves holy to him, having been baptized on a 
profession of our faith, in Christ Jesus into the name of the Father, Son 
and holy ghost, we do now solemnly and joyfully covenant with each other 
to walk together in him with brotherly love, to his glory as our Lord. We 
do therefore in his strength, engage that we will Exercise a Christian 
care and watchfulness over each other and faithfully warn Exhor[t] and 
admonish each other as occasion may require. That we will not forsake 
the assembling of our selves togather, But will uphold the public worship 
of God. and the ordinances of his house. That we will not omit closet and 
family religion at home nor neglect the great duty of religiously training 
our children and those under our care, for the service of Christ and the 
enjoyment of Heaven. That as we are the light of the world, and salt 
of the earth. We will seek divine aid to enable us to deny ungodliness and 
every worldly lust. and to walk circumspectly in the world that we may 
win the souls of men, that we cheerfully contribute of our property ac- 
cording as God has prospered us, for the maintenance of a faithful and 
Evangelical ministry among us. for the support of the poor and widows 
and orphans. and to spread the gospel over the earth. That we will in all 
conditions even till death strive to live to the glory of him who hath called 
us out of darkness into his marvelous light. And may the God of peace who 
brought again from the dead, our Lord Jesus. that great, shepherd of the 
sheep. through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make us perfect in 
Every good work. To do his will, working in us that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ to whom be glory forever and 
ever. Amen. 


The church’s third constitutive document was the “Rules of De- 
corum,” which seems to have been the most important of the three. As 
early as August, 1853, the church decided that the “Rules” should be 
read at each meeting. An amendment of 1889 permitted the church, 
upon proper action, to dispense with the reading, and during the 1890's 
the church frequently passed motions to this effect. After 1900 the 
reading of the “Rules” gradually dropped out, as indicated by the min- 
utes which occasionally state (as in 1902 and 1928) that the “Rules” 
will be read at a stated time in the future. 

The “Rules of Decorum” was the instrument of church govern- 
ment in the Pleasant Grove church. It defined instructions for con- 
ducting the church meeting, duties of members and officers, the method 
of determining the will of the church by voting, rules for carrying on 
the church’s business in an orderly and Christian manner, and prin- 
ciples for administering discipline. 

’ According to the original “Rules,” the church meeting was specifi- 
cally outlined in the following order: 1.) opening of the meeting by 
“divine service”; 2.) reading of previous minutes; 3.) welcoming of 
visiting brethren and granting them freedom to speak, without voting 
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privileges ; 4.) opening of the ‘doors of the church” for the reception of 
new members; 5.) calling for “the peace of the church” (to determine 
if all members are getting along well with each other, possessing no ill 
feelings toward each other and therefore being capable of conducting 
the church’s affairs in a peaceable manner); 6.) handling of ‘“refer- 
ences” (old business) ; 7.) introduction, discussion and disposition of 
new matters; and 8.) adjourning by “prayer or praise.” This pattern 
was scrupulously followed for several decades; minutes are itemized 
in this exact order and designated by numerals. 


The “Rules,” serving as by-laws, was frequently changed to meet 
changing circumstances. The “Rules” of 1852 contains no article on 
private dealings between individual members, but the “Rules” of 1869 
contains full instruction. Five years later the church appointed a com- 
mittee “to take in Concitteration the Rules of Decorum Rectify Some 
mistakes and make Some amendments.” Unfortunately, the revised 
“Rules,” adopted a month later, is not recorded. Three years later two 
significant changes were made, dealing with voting and with discipline. 

The original “Rules” of 1852 required a unanimous vote in re- 
ceiving members, appointing a pastor, and ordaining deacons; it took a 
two-thirds majority to amend the rules; in all other matters a simple 
majority was sufficient. In 1877, however, the amendment permitted the 
ordination of preachers and deacons by “a majority of the members 
present.” Twelve years later the voting rule was further relaxed; all 
business was to be done by majority vote. These changes indicate, it 
would seem, that the church was altering its “gathered church” char- 
acter, in keeping with a more comprehensive and democratic character. 


Concerning discipline, in July, 1854, “The church Said By her 
vote that She would Take no evidence of Worldings for or against any 
of her Members.” In other words, charges could be registered against 
a member only by another member. In 1877, however, the “Rules” was 
amended to state that “Eveil Reports founded upon good authority is 
[sic] to Be actionable in the Church.” A further development occurred 
in 1922 when “the Board of Deacons recommended that the Church 
book be revised and Article #10 of the Rule of Decorum [be] amended 
to read as follows We believe it to be the duty of all members of this 
Church to attend all Church meeting’s whether they be for Business or 
Worship and to support this Church by their Means. Wilful neglect on 
the part of any member especially male’s will be subject to action by 
the Church.” Where the original rule placed its emphasis upon at- 
tendance at public meetings, the 1922 rule placed its emphasis upon 
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financial support. There was resistance to this new rule, however, and 
in 1933 Article #10 was repealed “by majority present.” 


Changing ecclesiology is further indicated by changes in the 
nature of the church meeting. Originally the church meeting reflected 
the Baptist concept of the church as a gathered community, separated 
from the world and maintaining purity of life. Early meetings were 
largely concerned with spiritual problems arising within the congre- 
gation. Within a century, however, the church meeting had become, for 
all practical purposes, nothing but a business meeting. Up to the turn 
of the century the minutes refer to “meeting” or “regular meeting.” 
The first reference to a “church business meeting” comes from 1902. 
It became more businesslike thereafter, and the change to a purely 
business meeting was virtually complete by the mid-twentieth century. 
Shortly after a new pastor came in 1953, the record states that the 
pastor “gave his Idea of a church business meeting with a Monthly Re- 
port.” It then became customary for the church to consider those is- 
sues which originated among the deacons and in committees, with few 
items rising spontaneously on the floor. 


A changed view of church membership can be traced. The concept 
of a pure, gathered church declined after the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Not only did Pleasant Grove relax its standards of admission, 
but it also relaxed its standard for maintaining membership. There 
are few instances of disciplinary action after 1900. In only one area 
does there seem to have developed a more rigorous demand upon the 
individual; this was financial.* 


During its first sixty or seventy years Pleasant Grove received its 
members by “experience and baptism,” by “letter,” by “relation” of 
Christian experience and former relation with a congregation, by “rec- 
ommendation” and by “restoration” after disciplinary action. There 
was no admission under ‘“‘watch care” until the 1870’s, and even then 
the individual had to obtain a letter from his former church. The church 
did not assume responsibility for securing letters of dismission from 
another church until considerably later. 


It was the normal custom to admit members at the church meeting. 
Shortly after the Civil War the “protracted meeting” or “meeting of 
days” became the annual occasion when most affiliated with the church, 
but there is no indication that a profession of faith upon conversion 


*The decline of discipline is due, it seems, not to the increasing moral perfection of 
members, but to two ideas which became common in the, United States between 1875 and 
1925: 1) religion is a personal matter between God and an individual; and 2) one’s chief 
religious loyalty is to the visible institution. 
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was synonymous with joining the congregation. The “doors of the 
church” were opened at the close of a revival as late as 1917. As the 
record states, “At the close of a Revival meeting the Church was called 
to Order by Moderator and the Doors of the Church was open for 
member Ship Received 4 for Baptism 1 one by letter.” It appears that 
the practice of opening doors at every preaching service was not estab- 
lished until the 1920’s. At any rate, there is no reference after 1917 
to an opening of doors at the end of a revival to accept at one time all 
who desired membership. 

During the nineteenth century, Pleasant Grove sought to enforce 
a lofty concept of membership by the use of discipline. Each member 
was expected to attend the church services and to maintain a moral life 
which would be a witness to the world. When a member defected, he 
was “tried” by the church. If he would not heed the church’s counsel, 
he would be excluded as a delinquent member. 


The church was especially careful to punish violators of the moral 
code (Decalogue). The “Rules” of 1852 states that it is permissible 
to report directly to the church “All open and manifest crime, [tending] 
directly to violate the moral law,” but it further suggests that “it 
[is] best to try in a prudent way to reclaim the guilty if possible before 
his shame is publick.” It is silent about the way in which individuals are 
to deal first with each other and then with the church on moral prob- 
lems; silence suggests that the church assumed that everyone knew 
the procedure. This deficiency was corrected in 1869, when the revised 
“Rules” specified that members are to follow the rules which Jesus 
Christ laid down in Matt. 18:15ff. (This is the venerable text which 
Baptists have scrupulously observed in disciplinary matters; it is fit- 
ting to call this the “pure church” or “disciplined church” text, in con- 
trast to the “Peter” or “Catholic” text in Matt. 16:18ff.) 


The churchbook is, at times, tantalizing by its incompleteness. In 
1872 there was considerable discussion about members guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct. The church was reluctant to take severe action, as 
evidenced by the fact that several cases were “laid over” or continued 
month after month. Later a committee of five was appointed “to Ex- 
amine The List of the names of the Members . . . and make out lists of 
those that is [sic] violating the rules of the Church in different Wayes 
and lay them before the Church.” A month later eighteen persons were 
excluded for “public offenses.” In 1896 an “inquiry committee” was 
charged “to See the Brethren that have Violated the Rules of the 
Church.” Within a year sixteen persons were tried. Nine were even- 
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tually excluded: one for joining with another denomination, one for 
heresy, one for opposition to the church’s “communion Rule,” and six 
for unspecified reasons. 


The charges on which persons were excluded can be classified as 
both moral and ecclesiastical. The vast majority of cases before 1900 
had to do with violations of the moral code. Only one case involving 
morality came before the church after 1900; it dealt with “useing 
abusive language” (1922), but the offender was not excluded. The fol- 
lowing catalogue is indicative of the church’s consensus of morality: 
card-playing (1879), dancing (1853, 1870, 1873, 1875, 1878, 1879), 
drinking “ardent spirits” (1853, 1863, 1867, 1901), falsehood or “‘tell- 
ing false and Swaring to it” (1871), adultery and fornication (1875, 
1901), gambling (1863), bad language or “profane Swaring” (1854, 
1857, 1863, 1870, 1871, 1875, 1883), gossiping or speaking “eville” 
(1853), and stealing (1883). If the violator heeded the church and 
apologized, he was not excluded. If he was excluded and later gave 
evidence of repentance by making a public or formal apology, he was 
“restored.” 

The ecclesiastical basis of discipline included such charges as join- 
ing another denomination, showing “contempt for the church,” con- 
testing some of the church’s rules and teachings, failing to keep one’s 
“place in the church” (absenteeism) and delinquency in supporting the 
church financially. Usually the records state only that one has joined 
another denomination or ‘“‘a Different faith an order,” but occasionally 
the nature of the defection is indicated: “Catholic Denomination” 
(1865), “Cambellites & Methodis” (1868). Exclusion on such grounds 
usually involved nothing more than “erasure” of the name from the 
churchbook and a simple statement that ‘“‘fellowship” has been “with- 
drawn.” A fuller statement comes from 1955: “We received letter from 
Church Clerk of Methodist Church in Louisville, Ky that Churchill 
Price joined their Church,” so “Mr Price’s name taken from Church 
book. As we don’t grant letters to go to Churches of other faiths.” As 
late as 1955, it would seem, Pleasant Grove was, perhaps unconsciously, 
observing the historic practice of referring to former members in a 
formal way (“Mr.”) rather than informally (“brother” and “sister’’), 
after fellowship was broken. 

‘ There are only two cases of exclusion on the ground of “contempt 
of the church” (1889, 1890). It appears that the offenders took a 
haughty attitude, probably insisting that the church had no right to 
meddle with their personal affairs and therefore rejecting the church’s 
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admonition. There are only two cases of exclusion for “heresy,” both 
in 1897. One of these cases had to do with “communion”; a member 
“said if the Church would lay aside all rules by men (especily thir 
communion rule) he would return to the Church, but the Church did 
not feel disposed to do anything like that.” For some unknown reason 
the “hand of church fellowship” was not withdrawn from him until 
1900. The records are silent about the church’s communion rule, but 
presumably it required “non-intercommunion” which was the dominant 
practice among Kentucky Baptists at the time. Non-intercommunion re- 
stricted the Supper to members of the local Baptist church. 


Absenteeism has affected the church throughout its history, but 
the church did not always note it immediately. When noted, the church 
has handled the problem in various ways. The following generalizations 
are well substantiated by the minutes. . 


First, prior to the Civil War the church dealt with individual 
cases of absenteeism, but following the war absenteeism was dealt with 
on a collective basis. Before the Civil War, it appears, the church roll 
was periodically reviewed, so individual cases were noted (1856, 1859). 
Rapid growth following the war, (e.g., fifty-nine persons underwent 
baptism between 1865 and 1868, and there was further growth by 
“letter,” seven coming together from another church), contributed to 
the problem of absenteeism, for the church could not easily keep up 
with its members. 


Second, the beginning of a new churchbook highlighted absentee- 
ism. The membership list was revised ten different times when new 
churchbooks were started (1869-70, 1888, 1892, 1903-04, 1908, 1911- 
12, 1919, 1923, 1932, 1943). 


Third, the pressure of financial obligations occasionally compelled 
the church to investigate absenteeism, and during the 1870’s and 1920's 
this was the main factor. In 1873 four men were appointed “to take 
each of them a Subscription and get all signed that they can Both in 
money and worke towards repairing the house.” In 1899 church mem- 
bers were “assessed” to pay the pastor’s salary, but the next year it 
was agreed, after discussion, “that the names of those who had not 
paid their portion of the pastors sallery for last year not be read.” In 
1903 the treasurer was instructed to ‘make his report next meeting and 
read the names that have paid and how much that was paid.” This 
seemingly caused disharmony, for two months later the church agreed 
that no names (contributors or non-contributors) should be read by 
the treasurer. The subscription method was promoted in the 1920's 
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while the Seventy-Five Million Campagn was being promoted among 
Southern Baptists. Like most churches in this period, Pleasant Grove 
did not receive adequate funds. Consequently, the church decided in 
1920 to “‘read names of those that had faild on Pastors salery and the 
church otherized the clerk to incert in the Minuit that it should be red 
regular.” This again caused dissatisfaction, however, so the church 
revoked its financial rule in 1933 and on the same date adopted the 
“duplex envelope sistom.” 


Fourth, revival efforts caused the church to review its absentee 
members on at least one occasion (1892) when a “called meeting” “was 
Set for to Work uppon the Church Book,” “owing to the Protracted 
Effort.” A month later “the Rooll was Called and all Present whose 
names was nont [sic] on the Book ordered them EnRolled.” Though 
this action was designed to correct absenteeism, one may wonder if it 
was not also designed to discover prospects, a forerunner of the church 
census. 


Fifth, in three instances the coming of a new pastor seemingly 
stimulated both a check-up on absenteeism and the starting of a new 
record (1892, 1932, 1943). 


Sixth, the first complete study of absenteeism after the Civil War, 
resulting in the preparation of an up-to-date roll, occurred in 1908. The 
membership list was called out, and necessary corrections were made. 
The “revision committee” was then retained and commissioned ‘‘to See 
after the delinquent Members of Said church.” At the same time “Bro 
Felix Crady gave the names of Different members of the church living 
at Distance also some who the church wanted notified.” A committee 
was appointed to write to the members, and another committee was ap- 
pointed “‘to investigate how said Parties were living,” as a later record 
puts it, “out of the Church.” The phrase “out of the Church” probably 
means what ‘non-resident membership” now means. By this time, 
however, the concept of membership had changed so much that the 
church “postponed” action on committee reports, and disciplinary ac- 
tion was never taken. 


The changing methods of financial support also carry ecclesiologi- 
cal implications. How money was raised and how it was used are our 
concern here, not how much was raised. Even a casual reading of the 
minutes will force the observation that the church has, throughout its 
history, used its funds primarily for itself, even after the adoption of 
a budget after World War II. For seventy or eighty years the church’s 
expenses were virtually limited to pastor’s salary, sexton’s or house- 
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keeper’s salary, and maintenance and repair of the ‘“‘meetinghouse.”’ 
After World War II organizational expenses increased. Only a small 
percentage of funds went outside the church. 


For three quarters of a century monies were raised by subscription 
and face-to-face collection. On the basis of a “gathered” concept of 
the church, Pleasant Grove originally expected each member to bear 
his share of the church’s financial burden. Terms such as “‘subscription”’ 
(1873), “taxation” (1874), “dewes” or dues (1885), “assessment” 
(1899) and “portion” or apportionment (1900) appear in the minutes 
before World War I. 


The church intended for each to assume his share of the financial 
load, as several minutes indicate. The church’s intention is clearly 
stated in the records of 1874, when the church agreed 


to tax each member of this church $0.50 cts annuely for the purpose of 
compensating the Pastor for his labors at this place the question was 
placed bfore [sic] the church and after brief discussion by Various Par- 
ties [this term is crossed out and “members” is inserted] an amendment 
was offered the injunction of whitch was to tax the male members 50 cts 
more than female members. 

As amended the church’s policy states: 


The Male Members . . . Shall pay one Dollar Tax annually & female 

members fifty cents for the support of the Pastor & what the tax lacks of 

making one hundred dollars shall be made up By Subscription. 
A “Superscription for the benifit of the pastor” was ineffectual, so three 
men were appointed in 1883 “‘to rite out Some obligations for the church 
Members to sine for the Money.” In 1885 the church reelected ‘our 
treasure and Collector” and voted to “release him from any dewes,” 
supposedly the dues of 1883. When two ladies requested letters of 
dismission in 1899, the church voted to grant them “‘when they pay their 
dues.” 


As already indicated, such methods met with periodic opposition. 
In September 1885, the church was compelled “to release the parties 
of the amount they had Sined that is dissatisfide.” Inasmuch as dis- 
satisfaction focused on himself, the pastor resigned. In this case, there- 
fore, opposition did not center on the method of fund-raising, but on 
the pastor. Both in 1900 and 1904 the reaction, it appears, stemmed 
from the conviction that giving is a private matter and, therefore, the 
church has no justifiable basis for publicizing who is a giver and who 
is not a giver. Though the list was not read in the church meeting, 
the churchbook contains, opposite the minutes of a meeting, the 
“Names” and amount “paid... up to July 1, 1904.” 
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The records between World War I and 1937 are less complete 
than former records, but nevertheless they indicate that the concept of 
responsible church membership, as it should be called, continually de- 
clined. So far as the records indicate, the first “free will offering” was 
taken in 1920. The reaction to the subscription method in 1933 was 
probably due to the cognate ideas that: 1.) each member is to decide 
voluntarily and independently whether he will or will not give, 2.) he 
can designate (through the “duplex envelope sistom”) how his money 
will be spent, and 3.) the church cannot call him to account for his 
stewardship. In other words, so far as giving is concerned, the in- 
dividual had become a free agent. 

The church adopted “a unified Budget system” for all items “ex- 
cept Sunday School and Building Fund” in 1947. The first itemized 
budget, however, was not adopted until 1949; it amounted to $2,402.84, 
or $46.21 per week. It provided for pastor’s and janitor’s salaries, pul- 
pit supply, light and fuel, insurance, maintenance of building, Daily 
Vacation Bible School and a ten per cent contribution to the Coopera- 
tive Program of the Southern Baptist Convention. The minutes sug- 
gest that the adoption of a budget was an act of faith; the clerk’s amaze- 
ment is reflected in the statement that it “was set up when the church 
was Still not free of indebtedness.” Four years later the church had a 
“Discussion” about a proposed Stewardship Week and then decided 
“to have the Metting.” 

While the concept of church membership was changing, there also 
occurred a change in the meaning of the term “church.” At first the 
term signified the body of believers joined together in congregational 
life. For several decades the building was referred to as “meetinghouse” 
or “house.” The first use of the term “church” to mean “meetinghouse” 
occurred in 1870; the church was troubled to learn “that there was a 
School Going on in the Church without Leave.” Nevertheless, the pre- 
ferred term for the building was “house.” Four months later a de- 
bating society was permitted to use the house on two conditions: that 
“they do not meddle with any thing about the House and return the 
House in as good a Condition as the [sic] find it”; and that the society 
does not misbehave. Thereafter the building was uniformly called 
“house” or “meetinghouse” until 1895 when someone was appointed “‘to 
Collect money for the purpose of Buying doors for the Church.” Four 
months later four men were commissioned to “get up money to 
finish the house,” and in 1897 it was the “House” which was dedicated. 


“House” continued to be the preferred term for the building until 
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the 1920’s, but thereafter the preferred term was “church.” During 
1929 and 1930 the congregation discussed moving the “church.” In 
1939, due to the construction of a new road, it became necessary to re- 
locate the building, so the congregation voted “to give committee arthur- 
ty to notify county officials and Road survier to Raise Church when most 
convenience [sic] for them—wherther church shall be Raised and left 
where it is or moved Back and Turened around facing Road.” In 1944 
a committee was appointed “to proceed to investigate the repairs neces- 
sary to make on the church” and “this committee [is to] be left stand- 
ing to keep the church in repair.” Unquestioned ambiguity is seen in 
an action of 1946 when the pastor and finance committee were in- 
structed ‘“‘to see each member of the church to see what each member 
will give on a new church.” In 1947 the congregation voted “to build 
a new Church on the same plan as the Methodist Church in Hodgen- 
ville” and “to keep the Old Church while the new one was being built.” 


The change from a “gathered church” to an “institutional” ec- 
clesiology can be traced on other topics: role of the pastor, role of the 
deacons, organizational development and the like. With the change 
there has occurred a serious modification, if not rejection, of ecclesi- 
ology as held by Baptists before the Civil War. Nevertheless, there is a 
high degree of self-respect within the congregation. The author, who 
has had some personal contact with the church, is not aware of any 
member who suspects there is any serious difference between mid- 
nineteenth century and present principles and practices. This would 
suggest that ecclesiological views change slowly and unnoticeably. 
Nevertheless, they do change, whether for good or for ill. 


What a Layman Expects of His Pastor 
by Harotp A. Davis 


Seldom will a pastor be able to determine by direct conversation 
with individuals or by group discussion what is really expected of him 
by the lay people of his church. The average layman is not sure himself 
and is likely to express stock answers, answers that have become famil- 
iar to him as the accepted norm in religious circles. Therefore, it is es- 
sential to look beyond the tight little circle of “clericalized” laity that 
forms the nucleus of most churches’ organized life, beyond the confines 
of any one church family, beyond the denominational environment of 
conventions and conferences, beyond the indoctrination of theological 
schools to look at the subject through the eyes and hearts of the aver- 
age layman. | 

The conclusions expressed in this article represent several years 
of experience working closely with men throughout the American Bap- 
tist Convention in local churches, in business life and in conference 
activities. It is, of necessity, couched in layman’s language and makes 
no attempt to establish any theological or organizational basis for the 
opinions expressed. I have talked to and worked closely with men in 
large churches and small churches, city churches and country churches, 
thriving churches and struggling churches. I have shared with men in 
group conferences on local church, association, state and national levels 
and have sought to interpret their ideas with as little prejudice as pos- 
sible. No one man could possibly speak for the men in any local church 
congregation, let alone the men throughout the American Bajtist Con- 
vention. Yet I shall attempt to present my interpretation of Mr. Average 
Layman’s reply to the question, “What does a layman expect of his 
pastor?” 

First, he should be a good preacher, a spiritual leader, who can 
bring mature guidance to his congregation in their daily problems 
and relationships. The average layman is hungry for a deeper, more 
complete knowledge of the Bible and for an application of the great 
truths of the gospel to the whole of life. He does not expect his pastor 
to be an expert in business, economics, science or even politics. He 
would prefer that he be aware of the current trends in these fields and 
able to direct him to fundamental Christian principles and teachings 
that will help in the solution of personal, home, business, community and 


Haron A. Davis, director of American Baptist Men in Southern California, 
has prepared this article out of his own experience as a layman and a leader 
of laymen, particularly in pastor-layman conferences. 
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world problems. During the past year, I have asked this question in 
43 different church groups: “Can you honestly recall the title or gen- 
eral subject matter of last Sunday’s sermon?” In some of the groups 
no affirmative answers were received, and in none of the groups could 
more than 10% of those attending Sunday church services recall the 
title or subject matter of the sermon. Startling, isn’t it? While not a re- 
flection on the quality or importance of the pulpit ministry, this points 
up the vital need for a balanced ministry, one that reaches out through 
the lay organizations of the church, if effective spiritual leadership is to 
be achieved. 


A layman wants his pastor to be a man of strong, positive con- 
victions, yet at the same time to be genuinely tolerant, exercising Chris- 
tian charity at all times. He respects a leader who speaks from convic- 
tion, whether he agrees with him or not. The layman himself may be 
bigoted and narrow in his own views and quick to ride a personal hobby, 
but soon tires of a leader who indulges in this practice. 


He wants his pastor to be human, with a real concern for people 
as individuals. Basically, most men are children at heart, easily hurt 
and quick to respond to personal love and concern. In our busy, highly 
organized church activities, the overlooking of this factor seems to be 
the most common complaint of individual men when they can be per- 
suaded to express themselves. Within the anonymity of group action is 
often hidden the frustration and personal hurts of individual leaders. 
When you discover a particular group of people in a church expressing 
themselves in a vicious or anti-social manner on any issue, look closely 
at the individual leaders involved. Somewhere, somehow—often at the 
least suspected time or place, individuals have been hurt and this hurt 
has come out through the group action. The individuals involved often 
are the last to recognize this situation. 


A layman expects his pastor to be an example of Christian moral 
and social virtues. While this is no more than a layman should expect 
of himself and his friends, any failure of the pastor to live up to the 
highest standards is quickly noted. Slowness in paying bills, lack of 
regard for traffic laws, lack of regard for appointments, unfair treat- 
ment of family, unclean personal habits and dress, moral laxness in 
conversation or contact with the opposite sex are all human failures 
that a layman encounters daily in his business and social life. While he 
may not be able fully to conquer these problems and others in his own 
life, he looks to his pastor for leadership standards. Any compromise 
destroys the pastor’s effectiveness as a spiritual leader. 
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Most laymen express a desire for their pastor to be evangelistic 
in the pulpit and his personal contacts and to have a real concern for 
the missionary outreach of the church. Experience, accumulated through 
many panels on this subject and a general survey of local men’s groups 
reveals that many men feel a lack of challenge in this respect. Paul Cal- 
vin Payne, addressing the Ministers’ Convocation at the University of 
Southern California, was quoted by the press as follows: “Those 
brave souls who would take the church seriously find themselves baffled 
and disturbed by the lack of challenge or by the little church chores that 
are assigned to them when they volunteer for service.” It is well to re- 
member that lay people are capable of responding to challenges far 
deeper than surface indications would reveal. The current emphasis 
on “vocational evangelism” should be a factor in bringing pastors and 
laymen closer together in the area of evangelistic responsibility and 
concern. 

With the average man in the local church gradually climbing the 
scale in educational background, it is becoming increasingly important 
that the pastor, the spiritual leader, attain adequate training to meet 
his people on their level. However, the word “education” is often mis- 
used; “booklearning” alone does not adequately prepare a man to lead 
the people of God. Spiritual discernment, conviction, concern, virtue, 
evangelistic zeal—these and many other factors help to fashion the well- 
educated leader. I personally feel that the man who has attended a sec- 
ular college or has had the opportunity to work for a period of time 
in business or industry has a distinct advantage over the man whose 
education has been confined to bible schools and religiously sheltered 
homes and communities prior to theological training. How can we com- 
municate the great truths of the church to the world or even to our own 
people if we do not speak the same language? Our missionaries quickly 
find this out in a foreign field, yet we often overlook this factor in the 
training of the ministry. Regardless of his background of education 
or practical experience, it is essential that a minister continue his edu- 
cation through reading, study courses in fields other than theology, and 
through contact with the men of the church on the job and where they 
live. Congregations of the future will be placing ever-increasing de- 
mands on the ministry in this area. Religion is no longer accepted by 
the people of the community on its face value. The concerned layman 
finds himself facing a skeptical world that demands logical answers in 
terms relevant to the times in which we live. He will be turning to his 
pastor for help in finding these answers. 
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A man expects his church to be efficiently administered. This 
statement is carefully worded to avoid indicating that a pastor neces- 
sarily needs business knowledge as such. All men are endowed with 
different talents, and there is no reason to expect that a theological 
degree will offset this fact. However, it is not too much to expect a 
pastor to develop his strong points and to recognize the areas in which 
he is weak. Wisely delegated responsibilities will strengthen a pastor’s 
effectiveness as the spiritual leader of his church, rather than weaken 
his authority, as is sometimes feared. Wherever I encounter a well 
balanced and effective church organization, it is almost invariably the 
result of good teamwork between pastor and people. By contrast, many 
an outstanding pulpit man is defeated by poor organization and the 
lack of ability to delegate responsibility to capable lay leadership. When 
this point is proposed in a pastor-layman conference, some pastor al- 
ways challenges it saying, “My church is different—my people simply 
will not take responsibility.” In my business background I have yet to 
encounter people who will not accept responsibility, if properly ap- 
proached and challenged. Too often we beg people rather than challenge 
them. If a pastor finds himself faced with this problem, I suggest he 
approach men as individuals who will share in the development of the 
Lord’s work, not as one of a group who are expected to carry out the 
pastor’s plans. If he can gain the confidence and respect of individuals, 
not only the friendly ones but the critical ones as well, there is no limit 
to what can be accomplished. Good administration requires teamwork. 


Men want their pastor to be convinced of his call to the ministry 
but not to interpret the call as a divine warrant, entitling him to a 
privileged place in the community. The church should compensate pas- 
tors and all other church workers on a scale comparable to their ability 
and training. Laymen have been slow to recognize this responsibility 
and have often sought to salve their conscience a bit by offering other 
compensating privileges. This philosophy has also spread into most 
communities in the form of ministerial discounts, lowered traffic fines, 
preferred professional fees and other less tangible courtesies. Much of 
this is offered out of courtesy and profound respect for the profes- 
sion, but human nature being what it is, it is inevitable that donor and 
recipient alike often misinterpret its purpose. A pastor should consider 
carefully before accepting or expecting preferred treatment on the 
basis of his calling. 

A man expects to be able to go to his pastor with personal prob- 
lems and feel confident he will receive sympathetic understanding. Many 
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lay people feel a real lack at this point. We live in a confused world where 
a man fights the mob to get to work, stands in line for nearly every- 
thing, often finds himself treated as a number or a statistic in his 
occupation, and comes home to face a social pressure for status in his 
community. Is it any wonder he soon begins to feel a need for rec- 
ognition as an individual, not as another cog in the wheel? In our busy 
church life, it is easy for a pastor to approach the personal problems of 
an individual on a purely professional basis, and to treat lightly an 
individual’s crisis that does not affect the church as a whole. No matter 
how trivial it may seem, when a man gets up enough nerve to share a 
problem with his pastor, he should find a sympathetic listener. 


A layman expects his pastor to deliver his sermons in language 
that is meaningful today. Thus, either oversimplification and emphasis 
on thirteenth-century culture, or technical theological and sociological 
terminology will often find the layman in one world and the pastor in 
another. Great truths do not necessarily have to be expressed in com- 
plicated terms. 


The average layman wants his pastor to be Convention minded. 
It is not necessary to parrot everything that comes out of denomina- 
tional headquarters, nor for the vital work of the local church to be 
put aside for a denominational program. Most men are convinced the 
church can be much more effective through cooperative effort than by 
standing and working alone. However, the very nature of the Baptist 
denominational pattern places the layman in the local church at the 
mercy of the leadership of his pastor in this field. Laymen do not, as 
a rule, want to hear their pastor ridiculing or calling other ministers 
names or setting themselves up as the only authority on God’s will and 
word. 

Finally: 

I want my pastor to be a real he-man, respected and loved by all who 

know him, true to his message and faith, genuine in his concern for the 

lost, sincere in his purpose, loving in his heart, Christlike in his attitudes, 

diligent in his service, and faithful to his Lord.* 


Idealistic? Yes, of course. If I were a pastor, I would hope the 
lay concept of my calling would always be utopian in its approach. The 
great men of God in the ministry whom I have had the privilege of 
knowing are the men whose ears have been attuned to the ideals of 
their laity and whose work has been undergirded and strengthened by 
the utopian hopes of the laymen with whom they have worked so closely 
through the years. 


*Edwin W. Parsons, letter to Baptist Leader, 1956. 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


The Servant of God 


In two previous articles in this series we have studied the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies of the Immanuel and the Messiah, showing how they 
are at one and the same time inspired prophecies yet wholly rooted in 
the religious and cultural soil of their times. These studies also indicate 
how to affirm that both prophecies are fulfilled on a religious and spir- 
itual level by Christ. We shall now discuss the prophecy which is per- 
haps the most important of them all from the standpoint of the New 
Testament, because it is the most profoundly religious. 

The Servant of God passages were singled out by the German 
Biblical scholar, Bernhard Duhm. He found four “Servant Songs” in 
the Book of Isaiah (42:1-4, 49:1-6, 50:4-9 [11], 52:13-53:12). There 
have been many attempts to augment their number, but Sigmund Mo- 
winckel emphatically affirms that “other delimitations of the passages 
and the interpretation of additional passages as Servant Songs .. . are 
the results of faulty exegesis and inadequate attention to formal and 
stylistic factors.’”” 

There is also discussion going on whether the songs are from 
Deutero-Isaiah himself or a disciple or later prophet.? A decision in 
regard to authorship will have to be left out of this study because of 
the many unweighed factors. Furthermore, the quality and relevance of 
this prophecy and its degree of inspiration has little to do with the 
identity of the author. 

The Servant Songs describe the peculiar service to be rendered by 
God’s Servant, the chosen one. 1.) He is described as a “prophet.” 49:1 
reminds us of Jeremiah’s vision of calling, and 50:4 could as well 
characterize a prophet as a king. Furthermore, the content of his mes- 
sage is the most important feature. 

2.) His message is not to consist of harsh words (42:2ff.), but of 
comfort (50:4). It is to be one of salvation, both as forgiveness of sin 
and punishment, and as freedom from the results of sin. 

3.) His task is to work for Israel (49:5, 50:4), but also for the 
whole world (49:6, 42:4). 

4.) His experience under all this is to be one of mounting difficul- 
ties, so that he would have good reasons to tire (42:4). He is to expe- 
rience resistance (50:5), partly because he is a man of low rank 
(53 :2ff.), partly because he is sick and afflicted (53:3ff.). Because he 
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suffered, he would be looked upon as a sinner (53:4), and when he died 
he would be buried with “evil-doers” (53:7-9).° 


5.) His attitude during it all, although he is innocent—or perhaps 
because he is (53:10), is one of quiet humility (42:4, 49:4, 50:5). 

6.) His innocence is something new after so many years of pro- 
phetic preaching about the impossibility of human purity in the presence 
of God’s holy righteousness. The Servant is somebody who is unique 
and possesses unusual powers. 

7.) His suffering is made a positive link in God’s plan (53:10). 
He suffers not for his own sins, but in behalf of others (53:4, 8, 
10, 12). 

8.) The Songs make clear also that God is the initiator and the 
sustainer of this whole work of redemption. His love for his people and 
the world, and his patience with men is what causes it all to take place. 


9.) Because of these factors God lets a miracle happen by raising 
the Servant from the grave. He again receives honors, begets de- 


scendants and lives long enough to see his work crowned with good 
fortune (52:13, 53:10-12). 


10.) The Servant, therefore, is more than a prophet. Along with 
his messages, his life and death take on importance. In good Hebrew 
fashion the totality of his appearance causes the successful consumma- 
tion of his task. 

Who this Servant is has been a topic for debate among Christians 
ever since the eunuch asked his question in Acts 8. In Deutero-Isaiah 
generally, Israel is the servant (44:2, 45:4). This is carried over also 
into the Servant Songs. Isa. 49:3 reads in the Masoretic text. “You 
are my Servant, Israel... .” If this is correct, the Servant is either a 
poetical personification of the historical, empirical people, Israel, or else 
Israel conceived as a collective unit, a “corporate personality.’”* 


This has always been the interpretation given by Rabbinic Judaism 
and was the view implied by Peter at Caesarea Philippi (Luke 9).* 
Although definitely a possibility for interpretation, it does not need to 
exclude a combination with an individual. The prophet might, first of 
all, be thinking of the divine activity of redemption. The Servant is 
the medium. This Servant is seen by the interpreters as Israel, in whole 
or. in part, or even narrowed down to one representative of the people. 
This Hebrew way of looking at things is exemplified by Paul when he 
speaks of the first and the second Adam (Rom. 5:12-21). 


We must point to 49:5 where the Servant is posited over against 
*Peter here rejects the idea of Jesus as the Servant, but accepts him as Messiah. 
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Israel as a whole. This seems to indicate that he is an individual. Tex- 


tual criticism also would tend to support this by deleting “Israel” from 
49:3. 


We have before us, then, a prophecy by a man of God under or 
after the Exile. He has learned even more profoundly than Hosea or 
Jeremiah what suffering and love can mean. The reality of sin is also 
before him, and he sees no remedy unless God himself makes redemp- 


tion. So he sees deeply into God’s plan of identification with man, even 
to the point of suffering and death. 


What about this prophecy and New Testament fulfillment? It is 
interesting to turn to the incident at Caesarea Philippi, where Jesus 
accepted the Messiah title as descriptive of his mission and charged his 
disciples not to share this glorious revelation with anyone (Luke 9). 
Was this because of popular misconception, as indicated in our pre- 
vious article?® If this is so, what was the fallacy in their view? Jesus 
forthwith began to teach that he, the Son of Man, had to suffer and 
die. He described himself in terms of the Suffering Servant and was 
actually the first one in history to claim to be the fulfiller of both the 
Messiah and the Suffering Servant prophecies. He said, in effect: “I am 
the Messiah; but before I can rule I must, as the Suffering Servant, re- 
deem and set free the people of my new Kingdom.” This should an- 
swer the question we raised last time as to the nature of his kingdom. 
The unification of the Messiah concept with the idea of the Suffering 
Servant should make perfectly clear that it must be a spiritual one. 


In the Old Testament we have discovered in this series of articles 
three great prophecies, each of which in its own way is part of God’s 
revelation of his plan of redemption, and all of which point to Christ. 
In the New Testament we have in Jesus Christ a realization of these 
who supersedes the loftiest dreams of Israel, for he was Immanuel, 
Messiah and Servant of God In the Old Testament these titles are not 
easily harmonized. Yet, in the New Testament none of them finds ful- 
fillment apart from the other two. . 

REIDAR B. BJORNARD- 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1, Sigmund Mowinckel, He That Cometh, (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958) p, 187 n. 

2. See the good commentaries for this discussion. 

8. The textual emendation (of ‘asir ‘‘rich man’’ to ‘osei ra’ ‘‘evil doers’’) is so slight 
and so nearly obvious, on the basis of Hebrew poetic parallellism, that it is surprising 
that the Revised Standard Version has not included it in the text. 

4, H. Wheeler Robinson, Religious Ideas of the Old Testment, (London; Duckworth, 
[1913] 1949), pp. 87 ff. 

5. Foundations, iii, 2, p. 174. 
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Symbolism in the Bible and the Church, by Gitpert Core. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959. 287 pp. $10.00. 


Rembrandt and the Gospel, by W. A. Visser ’t Hoort. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1958. 192 pp. $4.50. 


Worship in Ancient Israel, by A. S. Herspert. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
1959. 51 pp. $1.50. 


Luther on Worship, by Vitmos Vajrta. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 

200 pp. $3.25. 

The stern rejection by our Puritan ancestors of every vestige of Romish image- 
worship may appear quaintly chill to us. But certainly, in view of the recent in- 
vasion of our churches by the vapid examples of latter-day iconography, they may 
have had the right idea after all. The bars are down; the visual doors once so care- 
fully guarded are now open to everything from pensive Jesuses dabbed on a pink 
horizon and neon crosses to the latest bathrobe epic of Cathedral Films. Our ex- 
pansive willingness to allow any passing symbol vendor to unload his wares on us 
in nowhere better illustrated than by the Methodist church which discovered one 
day that the colorful device adorning its stained glass window was a papal coat 
of arms. 


This grotesque example, noted in Thomas Albert Stafford’s Christian Symbol- 
ism in the Evangelical Churches, illustrates the severe problem of artistic symbol- 
ism on which each of the above books has a direct bearing. In one way or another 
a sentence lifted from Stafford could serve as a text for a review of the whole lot: 
“At present,” he says, “the movement towards more liberal use of traditional 
Christian forms and symbols in Protestant churches is in a somewhat chaotic 
state” (p. 28). 


Alas, such is the case. But we need something more than the treatments listed 
above, or perhaps a far more decisive integration of their various interests, before we 
shall be much better off. The truth is that, by some impish quirk in the unraveling 
of history, our uncritical catholicity in the eager utilization in worship of every 
pretty symbol we can get our hands on has happened just at the time that the most 
severe critique of our symbols (in perhaps a different but related sense of the 
word) and a demand for re-symbolization and re-mythologization has appeared in 
theology. 

Gilbert Cope is an Anglican priest. His book, Symbolism in the Bible and the 
Church, is deeply influenced by the thought of Carl Jung, the psychologist. He 
asks, whether the “imagery of the Bible” does in fact “correspond to our present 
understanding of the human psyche” (p. 11). Already we can see difficulties 
ahead. What, we are tempted to ask Cope, if it does not? His statement of the 
question reveals the point missed by most contemporary books on worship and art: 
that the problem is fundamentally neither aesthetic nor psychological, but theologi- 
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cal. A chapter late in the book brushes this issue gently but never really grapples 
with it. In fact, Cope at one place avers that the church is certainly fulfilling its 
“God-given function if it bring[s] ‘salvation’ [the quotation marks are his] to guilt 
ridden individuals” (p. 275), or combats racial prejudice through the employment 
of symbols which can evoke non-rational response “from the psyche of most peo- 
ple” (p. 274). But theological utilitarianism can hardly guide our steps rightly in 
liturgical symbolics. 

Although Cope has not helped us with the task of clarifying a theological basis 
for symbolism, he has given us a broad and luxuriant survey of Christian symbols. 
He draws skillfully and widely on poetry, the Church Fathers and hymnody in his 
text and includes twenty-eight well selected plates. As a social-psychological history 
of Biblical and devotional imagery, his book is comprehensive. His Jungian orien- 
tation, though by and large helpful, obscures other factors at some points. To dis- 
cuss the recent dogma of the assumption only psychologically, for example, misses 
the enormous political background of the struggle between the female component 


(the Church and the mother) against the male (the Party and the men), espe- 
cially in eastern Europe. 


To find a church executive who can write knowingly and appreciatively on 
art is gratifying. W. A. Visser ’tHooft, revealing here his deep love for and kinship 
with a fellow Dutchman, Rembrandt van Rijn, is executive secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. Rembrandt and the Gospel traces Rembrandt’s life from his 
earlier, buoyant days through the death of his wife, Saskia, to the incomparable 
late period beginning with “The Night Watch” in 1642. Rembrandt’s poignant 
humanization of Biblical figures in an era of baroque opulence marks him as a man 
who lived close to the one book listed among his effects when he died in 1668, the 
Bible. Rembrandt and the Gospel, which includes thirty-two plates, is marred by 
only one imperfection. Visser ’tHooft devotes chap. 7 to a pedantic effort to prove 
that Rembrandt belonged to the Dutch Reformed, not the Mennonite Church. 
Perhaps we can allow him this one lapse into confessional provincialism and still 


wonder sadly, with him, why Protestantism has never really accepted the greatest 
artist she ever produced. 


That we reject Rembrandt and elevate Sallman’s Christ as the “Protestant 
icon” drives us finally to the prior question. To ask which symbols are appropriate 
for worship is to ask, What is worship? Stafford unfortunately tips his hand by tell- 
ing us we are compelled to search for a symbolism which will “make worship im- 
pressive against a vastly changed scene today” (p. 27). 

A. S. Herbert and Vilmos Vajta, each having explored with scholarly pre- 
cision separate sources of our worship tradition, would hardly agree with Stafford. 
The symbols involved in worship, says Herbert, are not merely to “stimulate a 
religious attitude.” They have a certain intrinsic character and a “godward as well 
as a manward reference.” They are “not merely psychologically important” (p. 
15). His short book, Worship in Ancient Israel, reminds us again of the sharply 
critical attitude the prophets exhibited toward vague “religious” symbols and their 
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intransigent opposition to the lush amalgam of symbols which constantly threatened 
the purity of the worship of the one true God. 

For Martin Luther also all worship which does not belong to God is idolatry. 
Vajta has gathered together in a lucidly written little book, Luther on Worship, 
the main contributions of the great reformer in the field of worship. This book will 
be especially helpful, as the “great dialogue” with Catholicism proceeds, for those 
who want an accurate summary of Luther’s reform of the mass without wading 
through the original material which is scattered quite widely in Luther’s writings. 
Vajta’s loyalty to Luther has led to only one intemperance. In defending Luther 
against Karl Barth (n. 52, p. 98), he accuses Barth of “denuding the creation of 
the real presence of Christ.” But he loses his case by referring to an article by Barth 
published fully thirty-one years ago. Certainly no one who has read Barth’s later 
works or his Humanity of God could seriously press the charge of “denuding.” 

But Vajta’s book is a well-wrought work. In it we witness again Luther’s ca- 
pacity to see the issue with candor and clarity. Worship is “an order, an institution 
of God given in the Word and sacraments, and accepted by the receiving congre- 
gation...” (p. 21). We cannot speak of worship as the work of faith until we have 
first spoken of “worship as the work of God.” 

Here is the crux. If worship is principally something we do, then we must 
hasten and be about Stafford’s suggestion that we make it more impressive. Each of 
us knows full well how drearily unimpressive it can be! But, if Luther is right, 
then our procedures in symbolics and liturgical reform take on a new dimension of 
difficulty. 

If we continue to write books on symbolism with one hand and books on the 
Biblical and Reformation views of worship with the other, our churches will con- 
tinue to suffer from technicolor sentimentality and manipulative theatrics. We must 
bring a vigorous theology of worship to bear on the present “chaotic state” of 
symbols in our churches, or else we shall suffer the deserved consequences. 

Harvey A. Cox 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


SAMUEL MILLER IN THE LIVING DIALOGUE 

Prayers for Daily Use, by SaMuEL H. Mitrer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1957. 128 pp. $2.00. 

There is something presumptuous and almost inappropriate about reviewing 
a book of prayers, and yet publication of this one by Samuel H. Miller is an open 
invitation to comment and response. In The Great Realities by the same author, 
it is stated, “God and man are forever engaged in a living dialogue. Sometimes it 
breaks forth in words, and when it does we call it prayer, but much more often it 
goes on without benefit of words, often in great active silences, or articulate in 
joyous work or in a vision, and then, although it is also prayer, we seldom call 
it that” (p. 65). 

This understanding of the nature of prayer would be an excellent preface to 
a book of prayers; therefore, with this statement we can understand what under- 
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lies much of the content of these prayers. The integrity of a prayer is not in its 
artistry and verbal beauty; nor in its imaginative identification with the plight of 
man and the ways of God; nor in any of the objective or pragmatic values by which 
we judge a work of fiction, a drama or an address. Indeed, beauty of word may 
obscure the meaning of the “living dialogue.” The imaginative identification may 
be rooted more in psychology and sociology than in the reality of the relationship 
between God and man. As for commercial success or clarity of meaning, these 
very standards of judgment may violate, in the first instance, the singular truth 
which enjoys no wide acceptance or, in the latter case, deny the essential mystery 
of the relationship between man and God which will always be impossible to 
capture in “clear and distinct ideas.” This is so because of the inherent ambiguity 
characteristic of every divine-human encounter. 

And yet, despite these reservations about the nature of the task, simply because 
the author and publisher have presumed to present these prayers in a form for 
general use, they may be critically examined. Let us ask then, “What is revealed 
of the character of the relationship between God and man through these ‘living 
dialogues’ ?” 

In such phrases as “that we may learn to loye thy majestic humbleness,” we 
are reminded that the glory of God does not appear to man in the garb of a Holly- 
wood spectacular, but with “the eye of faith” it is seen as beginning in a manger 
and ending in the marvelous, though puzzling transformation of the lives of count- 
less men and women whose journeys have carried them through suffering and the 
cross. The “hidden glory” and the “gentle grace” (p. 60), “the gift of faith” (p. 
99) and the “everlasting mysteries” (p. 87) all speak of the wonder and the 
strangeness of the relation of God and man. This is no casual comradeship, yet 
there is an inextricable bond of the one to the other. 

Man’s plight, for Miller, is that man refuses to understand himself and his world 
from the clues which God has strewn around everywhere for the pilgrim-detective 
who dares to look rather than merely gaze, to probe in depth rather than to prance 
upon the surface; to stop, to stoop and at last to kneel somewhere long enough to 
receive the judgment and the healing of the everlasting God. Miller’s God taber- 
nacles with men; he is imbedded within the depth and center of a man’s life. 

An objection can be voiced that God here seems too confined to the “interior” 
of a man’s life without adequately accounting for God’s activity in the social and 
political milieu of the twentieth century. It is true that there is no dominant strain 
of concern with what we frequently designate as “social” issues. These prayers 
do not call men to repentance for their irresponsible politics, their high-handed 
economic practices or their flagrant violation of human rights. Nor do these prayers 
call men to new, strenuous effort for the achievement of particular ideas which have 
always been the objective of much of American liberal Protestantism. Rather, the 
clear assumption of these prayers is the radical necessity of setting right the 
relationship between God and man at the point where his hopes and his fears, his 
dreams, and his anxieties, his successes and his failures, his openness and his blind- 
ness, become the burning realities in the critical center of his being. If the outcome 
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of this refining fire is a “new being” in Christ, it will constitute in itself the 
condition which will make possible the transformation of society—a transformation 


more thorough perhaps than many social action enthusiasts would have dared to 
dream. 


Miller is no political reactionary who believes that all the Christian must do 
is to transform individual lives and society will take care of itself. He simply con- 
fesses that his vocation at this juncture of history is to call men to a repentance 
which is primarily concerned with man’s interior emptiness and fratricidal warfare. 
To others he leaves the responsibility of clarifying the social and political particu- 
lars, on the assumption that God calls different men to different tasks. 


Miller affirms in his preaching and writing and praying that man is not an 
isolate, “hermetically sealed off,” as he likes to say, from his brothers, but rather 
that he is bound together with them in a common destiny under God. Man’s iden- 
tity with others is real, not through the accidents of time or space or race or na- 
tion, but ultimately rather because God moves in the silent, turbulent center of 
every man. In this way God himself provides the bridge and establishes the 
ground and foundation of a responsible brotherhood by virtue of his indelible image 
stamped forever on the soul of every human being. 


For Miller the plight of Western civilization is serious and precarious. Indeed, 
he is pessimistic about the prospect for modern man to save what he now has and 
at the same time enjoy a significant future. However, in terms of the divine pos- 
sibilities for the City of God to be established as a reality for men in this or any 
age, he is more optimistic than many of his detractors. God has power not by 
definition, but by virtue of that reconstitution of life which takes place daily in the 
experiences of his people. 


Miller’s world is a strange one for men who are conditioned to find excite- 
ment in novelty, to see glory in the big, to see meaning only in activity, and to know 
greatness only in terms of power, prestige and reputation. Some orthodox the- 
ologians quake at the implication that God both in his judging and redeeming work 
may be known in the circumstances of one’s own life before he is identified in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Actually it is because man can know fragmentarily some- 
thing of the grace and goodness of God in his own life that he is able to identify 
the fullness of the reality which is in Christ. 


The unpretentious character of God’s relation to man is amply expressed in 
the words, “Thou who dwellest beyond light and darkness yet dost not leave us 
without thy presence, deepen us inwardly until we are freed from the manifold 
wrappings of our outer life and are at home with thee” (p. 61). This does not deny 
that in the richness of the Christian community God is known in his greatest glory 
in Jesus Christ, in whom the purposes of God are most plainly discerned, the 
nature of sin and forgiveness most clearly comprehended, and the destiny God 
intends for every human life most powerfully revealed. Yet it affirms that for man 
God is known most directly at the deep center of one’s own life. The present is 
intrinsically related to the past, but the present is always the locus of reality, 
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Many of the prayers in this book indicate that the present ambiguity of human 
experience is the arena of God’s presence. That which is human is of divine con- 
cern, and that which is divine is, in Tillich’s phrase, man’s “ultimate concern.” 
The prayers of Miller move back and forth across the spectrum of man’s life as it 
is known in judgment and confession and in joy and fullness in God. If sometimes 
it seems that Miller’s prayers are a way of speaking to man and not God, it is 
precisely because for him God and man are so related as to make impossible any 
cavalier separation. This is not to say that God and man are one for Miller, but 
with Tillich he contends that, while God and man must always be distinguished, 
they cannot under any circumstances be separated one from the other. 


A final characteristic of Miller’s world which most Protestant Americans 
will find hard to comprehend: for him every thing becomes a channel of the grace 
and reality of God. For this he has been charged with being a pantheist. Such 
prayers as “The Canticle to the Sun” of Francis of Assisi are not unlike much 
which Miller has written, and yet few are ready to challenge the orthodoxy of 
Francis; after all, the Roman church has made him a saint! 


Nevertheless Miller believes that if any thing is reverenced, pondered, ac- 
cepted, lived with, handled and at last loved, it will in its singularity and in its 
relatedness become for man “the narrow door” which is the entrance into the 
kingdom. Heresy? Perhaps. But when one understands it is the reality of God which 
is disclosed in Jesus Christ, and that God is the reality upon which every one and 
every thing is dependent, then every thing as well as every person becomes a pos- 
sible vehicle of relationship and communication between God and man. Miller 
would never imply that God is known as fully through the medium of a piece of 
wood as he is through the experience of suffering and healing, or through the 
revelation of God which we know in Jesus Christ; but he would find it impossible 
to separate these “vehicles of grace” even though he would distinguish among 
them. “Help us O Lord, to unshackle our inner selves, encourage our affections for 
high and humble things, delight our eyes and souls to see thee in thy many 
guises...” (p. 23) suggests what we have been saying. The following states it 
more explicitly: “Holy thou art, O gracious Father, ministering to our little lives 
through unending mysteries and luring us patiently by a thousand paths into 
an abundant life.” 


To pray these prayers is to experience a freshness which is none other than 
the moving of the Holy Spirit. Their use in public worship is questionable, except 
as they are combined and carefully selected. There is a kind of inappropriateness 
in such a turning of the inside out, even within the trusting life of the Christian 
community. But to pray them for oneself is to explore once again the depths and 
the heights of human experience in which God’s goodness and mercy becomes 
once again the patient accompaniment of all our days. 

E. SPENCER PARSONS 

Hyde Park Baptist Church 
Chicago, IIl. - 
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The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith, NatHan A. Scott, JRr., ed. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 346 pp. $4.50 


We are all more or less familiar with the renewed interest of theologians to- 
day in the arts. The relationship between faith and culture, between Christianity 
and man’s imaginative creations constitutes one of the vigorous areas of present- 
day theological discussion. If we grant that everything about man is “grist for the 
theological mill” and that the necessity is laid upon the church to enter honestly 
and deeply into the nature of contemporary man in order to speak adequately and 
meaningfully to his condition, then this concern with the art of the time follows 
necessarily. For art to some extent presents man’s way of seeing himself in the 
particular age, and thus deepens the theologian’s understanding of those to whom 
the word of God must be spoken at the same time that it provides an object of criti- 
cism for the theological intelligence. 

Nathan A. Scott, Jr. has been in the forefront of the movement to examine 
the literary arts in this way. In this book he has brought together twelve essays 
by various contributors in an attempt to probe the relation between the so-called 
“tragic vision” of western man and the Christian faith. This is not a systematic 
treatment of the subject, as he acknowledges in the foreword; rather, the general 
subject matter of the essays seems to have been decided upon, after which 
people were asked to contribute essays on these subjects. The result has there- 
fore the unity of an over-all framework or structure. Yet, within this framework, 
the contributors approach their subjects in a great variety of ways. 

The essays attempt to deal with the major figures in the western tradition 
who have somehow exemplified the “tragic vision.” The intention was to concen- 
trate on contemporary representatives (e.g., Dostoievsky, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Kafka and Faulkner) but essays are included on Shakespeare, Milton and Goethe 
as well. Also, while most of them are literary figures, we find essays here on Freud, 
Pascal, Nietszche and Kierkegaard, whose primary concerns were certainly other 
than strictly literary. 

The essayists themselves employ a number of approaches in getting at their 
subjects—ventures in literary criticism, systematic philosophical and theological 
analyses, almost purely biographical sketches. Given the diversity of subject matter 
and the contributors’ own disciplines (literature, philosophy, theology), this is 
perhaps an inevitable result and one that Scott sees as part of the excitement of 
a symposium. 

The attempt to define just what exactly is to be meant by the phrase, “tragic 
vision,” has obviously been made by the editor after all the contributions were in. 
Since he has apparently felt the need for such a definition in order to hold all the 
individual offerings together, we are given what seems an extremely broad and not 
very helpful interpretation. Tragedy, he finds the contributors assuming, is “an 
attitude of attentiveness to the contingencies and sufferings that it is the lot of 
man to endure.” It is hard for this reviewer to avoid a certain skepticism as 
to just how useful and accurate such a description is in attempting to isolate and 
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come to terms with what have been traditionally understood as the peculiarly 
tragic elements in Western literature. Such vagueness will not commend the work 
to those who are accustomed to making careful distinctions when dealing with 
literary terms. 

There are other criticisms that might be made. Not all the writers have a suffi- 
cient grasp of the critical tools necessary for dealing with a literary work, and so 
treat us to some highly subjective and wide-eyed interpretations. On the other 
hand, Cherbonnier’s essay, examining the differences between the Greek tragic 
vision and the Christian faith and finding the two at opposite poles, is both pro- 
vocative and provoking, although one wishes there had been some attempt to ques- 
tion the rigorous distinction he makes. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it would seem clear that the effort to deal 
with this subject is one worth making. If this particular venture points up some 
of the hazards to be expected in a pioneer attempt, this has its own value for future 
approaches to the subject. 

Gorpon Lioyp HarPER 
The Divinity School, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Iil. 


The Church in the World of Radio-Television, by Joun W. BacoMAN. New 
York: Association Press, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 


The more cynical among us may raise a tired eyebrow at the inclusion of a 
review on television and radio in this issue on “Worship and the Arts.” But the 
time is well past when we can afford cynicism—or eyebrows made tired by uncritical 
midnight viewing. Broadcasting is a communicative art which affects profoundly 
both worship and the arts. The occasion for this book is that the influence does 
not work the other way. 


Two years ago the National Council of Churches set up a study commission 
on the role of radio, television and films in religion. One of its co-chairmen, John 
W. Bachman, is professor of practical theology and director of the audio-visual 
program at New York’s Union Theological Seminary. This book, while not an 
“official report,” does reflect much of the commission’s thinking. 

Working under the shadow of the network and agency giants, Bachman senses 
the ebb and flow of this fantastic industry and sees it in the unique dual perspective 
of a professional broadcaster and a concerned churchman. From his unusual van- 
tage point, he wonders aloud if programming is based on a view of man “not as a 
little lower than the angels, but as a little higher than a guinea pig.” 


Bachman holds no brief for either industry or religious broadcasters. In the 
industry he sees a “built-in allergy to unpleasantness” and a profound ignorance 
of the social consequences of the media. In the church he sees unimaginative pro- 
gram building, monotony of message, disrespect for the media and, worst of all, 


apathy. 
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But this book is not a diatribe against anybody, really. It is a positive state- 
ment of the problems and the possibilities with emphasis on the possibilities. This 
note of hopefulness is, in fact, probably the book’s most significant contribution. 
With creative, careful, searching diligence, Bachman takes out in pursuit of a plan 
to get something done about the impasse between the church and these amazing 
media of mass communication. The book is well worth reading. 


D. THompson 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Light to the Nations by Norman K. Gottwatp. New York: Harpers, 1959. 
615 + xxiv pp. $6.50. 


The basic text for a really modern introduction to the Old Testament is now 
available. Norman K. Gottwald has combined a history of Israel, a critical and his- 
torical introduction and a theological perspective of the Old Testament into one 
very useful volume. The author, through his experience of teaching the required 
course in Old Testament at Andover Newton Theological School, was obviously 
sensitive to the needs of his students and, in responding to them, has served not 
only his own students but probably their counterparts throughout American the- 
logical education for a good decade to come. 

We have had excellent introductions in English (in the old sense of 
Einleitungen) like those of Oesterly and Robinson and Pfeiffer, and we have had 
many good works in the area of biblical theology which emphasize God’s activity 
in the sweep of Israel’s history; but we lacked something like Julius A. Bewer’s 
Literature of the Old Testament which, though out of date, does do some justice, 
critically and theologically, to the history of Old Testament literature. We needed 
something like Bewer, too, because of the great help Bewer has always been for 
the student who so easily despairs of making sense of a book like Pfeiffer’s. Hence, 
Gottwald comes up with a work which views the sweep of Old Testament history 
in a sound theological perspective and does the work of an Einleitung along the way. 
As such his book is very similar to Bernhard W. Anderson’s Understanding the 
Old Testament, but theologically more cautious and more thorough in the area 
of literary criticism. 

Gottwald’s methodology is essentially conservative—that is, it is in the main 
line of liberal scholarship, which methodologically is the conservative position to- 
day. He pursues literary criticism to its sanest conclusions and employs the best 
findings of both the Scandinavian and the archeological schools. His biblical the- 
ology is almost always tempered by a happy refusal to sermonize. No truly liberal 


scholar will scoff ; no theological conservative will fail to find here a love for God’s 
word. 


There are indexes of subjects, authors and biblical references, a useful glos- 
sary of technical terms, and an appendix of well selected extra-biblical texts. The 
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plates, charts and maps are carefully distributed for easy reference. To my knowl- 
edge, the charts and maps are Gottwald’s own careful work, and they almost in- 
variably appear where the student most needs some historical or geographical 
perspective. 

There are a number of areas where the reviewer is quite at odds with the 
author, particularly in the prophetic and wisdom literature. But even these are 
matters of honest disagreement demanding respect. My biggest criticism perhaps 
is that the book should have been a thousand rather than six hundred pages. 
A final word on its place in the literature on the Old Testament: it is what is 
needed at the present time, but this does not mean that it will survive its use- 
fulness. It is not, like Pfeiffer’s Introduction, a monument to be referred to for dec- 
ades to come. Here, rather, is an answer to the student’s need for the present; as 
such it is more vital than the other, if not so formidable. 


J. A. SANDERS 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Jesus in the Gospel of John, by T. C. Smiru. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959. 
198 pp. $4.00. 


The long-standing controversy which has raged about the Fourth Gospel and 
its Judaistic or Hellenistic background is not yet resolved. In this book, however, 
the lines are so clearly drawn that one can no longer remain a neutral. It is the 
thesis of the book that “the Fourth Gospel was written by a Jewish Christian 
as an apology to the Jews.” Each reader will have to judge for himself whether 
or not the author has proven his thesis, but there can be no question that he has 
thrown new light on an old problem. 

Using materials from many sources, including the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, T. C. Smith has lifted the veil on a part of the history 
of early Christianity and has made possible a better understanding of the Jewish- 
Christian world out of which the Fourth Gospel must have come. Beginning with 
the stated purposes of the author of the Gospel (20:31, reading with the majority 
of manuscripts the aorist, “come to believe,” rather than the present), he seeks 
to show that the major emphases of the Fourth Gospel can best be understood 
against the background of the late first-century Jewish-Christian conflict. 


Although the author of the Fourth Gospel is quite familiar with Jewish con- 
ditions prior to 70 A.D., much of the book reflects the Jewish situation after that 
date when “Jew” was synonymous with Pharisaic Judaism. The controversy 
evident throughout the Gospel is not that which existed between Jesus and the 
Jews but is, in reality, the opposition which had developed between Jew and Chris- 
tian in the age of the writer. This “apology” makes use of all available evidence— 
the witness of John the Baptist, the voice from heaven, the Scriptures, the signs 
of Jesus—in an effort to prove that Jesus was indeed the Messiah. 
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A careful reading of Jesus in the Gospel of John leaves one with the impres- 
sion that, although the author has thrown considerable light upon the Jewish back- 
ground of the Fourth Gospel, he has failed to deal adequately with its evidently 
Hellenistic character. Is it entirely satisfactory, for example, to explain the evan- 
gelist’s translation of Hebrew words as the work of an editor or as due to a pos- 
sible Aramaic original ? In the light of the portrayal of evident lack of understanding 
on the part of disciples as well as Jews, can we believe that the Gospel of John was 
addressed to non-Christian Jews? Are not the various elements of the Fourth Gospel 
more readily interpreted against the background of a Jewish- Hellenistic syncretism 
which must have characterized many Christian groups in the late first century? 
These and other questions remind us that this book, in spite of its splendid con- 
tributions, is not the final answer to the problem of the Fourth Gospel. It is, how- 
ever, clearly a part of the answer and ought to be read by every person who has 
concerned himself with the problem. 

HEBER F, Peacock 
First Baptist Church 
‘North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


A Guide to the Parables of Jesus, by HiLtyer H. Straton. Grand Rapids: Wm. 

B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 198 pp. $3.50. 

The congregation of the First Baptist Church of Malden, Mass. deserves to 
be commended. For theirs has been the encouragement of alert listening and at- 
tentive participation which helps a pastor to produce such a praiseworthy volume. 
Straton’s scholarship is commendable. He has evidently done considerable research 
as he prepared this helpful guide. He has consulted the best of authorities, has as- 
similated their material and used it wisely. 

A Guide to the Parables of Jesus is an outgrowth of the pastor’s preaching, 
although not in a “series” but over a period of years. While we recommend this 
book both to ministers and lay persons alike, what we would urge is not just the 
use of the book but the employment by others of the author’s method of dis- 
ciplined research and Bible study. 

The book itself does not employ the sermonic form. The presentations appear 
to be a mite too pedantic for the purpose of proclamation. The author’s attempt to 
use the parabolic method of communication betrays him at times. It takes a little 
more than the generous use of illustrations to move from scholarly exegesis to 
the application of the gospel in everyday life. For example, it is misleading to 
make this comparison with the lost sheep of Jesus’ parable: “The vast supermarkets 
that dot our landscape do business on a mark-up for each item which is almost 
infinitesimal. . . . The one per cent is of supreme concern to God.” This not only 
does: not illustrate the case; it also throws the listening person completely off the 
point of the parable. . 

With this caveat, then, let us heartily encourage any pastor preparing to preach 
on the parables to make use of this book. It should be especially helpful for the 
man who does not have access to the original authorities. Eerdmans is to be com- 
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mended for publishing this book. However, both author and publisher should con- 
sider in preparing their next venture that such a book deserves a good set of 
indexes. 

JosrrH D. BAN 


American Baptist Home Mission Society 
New York, N. Y. 


The Christian Man, by Witt1am Hamicton. Philadelphia: The Westminster 

Press, 1956. 99 pp. $1.00. 

This book by the professor of theology at Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
is one of the series of short works being published under the general title of the 
Layman’s Theological Library. 

Hamilton begins on solid ground: the true Christian view of man comes 
only by faith. Only as man meets Jesus Christ does he come to a real understanding 
of the meaning of his existence. When we meet Christ we know that he makes a 
demand on us. We may disregard, ignore, repudiate this demand, but we cannot 
deny its validity. 

In the teachings of Jesus in the gospels we come to a full realization of the 
demands on our life. We are conscious of the truth that our inner motivation 
must be as pure as the outward act. God looks upon the inner life to find the real 
person. As we measure ourselves in the light of Jesus’ teaching, we know that we 
are sinners in need of forgiveness. Forgiveness, we are also reminded, cost God 
something for, to make us right before the Father, Jesus acted for us. To sum 
it up: the Christian man is one who knows that he is not self-sufficient and that 
he can never achieve perfection in and by himself. 

In the second section of the book the author turns to the matter of sex as the 
best way to try to understand and interpret the Christian man. He does this be- 
cause he feels (and rightly) that Christians often have a false view of the body 
which results in a false view of sex. For the Christian faith the body is not to be 
considered evil as is sometimes held. Paul reminds us that the body is a part of 
our spiritual service (cf. Romans 12). Hence, when man sins through his body he 
is denying something of the true dimension of life. The author defends chastity as 
the only basis upon which the true Christian man may realize his full spiritual 
heritage. 

In the third section he deals with 1.) self-sufficiency, 2.) the struggle between 
egoism and humility, and 3.) forgiveness in the light of his presentation in the sec- 
ond section of the book. In this section the author seems to be straining just a 
little. For example, since man is not sexually self-sufficient, he uses this idea to 
argue that he is not spiritually self-sufficient. While the latter is true, does it fol- 
low from the symbolism of this type of analogy? 

Without question most of this book will be agreed with by readers in general. 
It is thoughtfully and interestingly written. Yet, one wonders whether the best ap- 
proach to illustrate the Christian view of man is to use the idea of sex. Perhaps 
some other approach would have been better for a layman’s series. It seems strange 
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that no book of any type may be written in our day without entering into a discus- 
sion of sex. Any presentation of the Christian view of man cannot ignore this 
dimension, but neither should it suggest that the Christian view is determined 
almost wholly by it. 


Warren C. Younc 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, IIl. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


Biblical preaching continues to be a popular topic among Baptists. Examina- 
tion of recent issues of Baptist journals reveals a wide range of discussion of this 
important function of the pastoral ministry, of which the following are repre- 
sentative. 


What could be considered as a general or background study is that of J. Her- 
bert Gilmore, Jr., pastor of the Deer Park Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., “The 
Preaching Ministry and the Bible,” The Review and Expositor, vol. 1vii (January 
1960), pp. 58-68. In a day when the preaching ministry is so important, the author 
presents three aspects of this function: 1.) the nature of preaching, 2.) the nature 
of Biblical preaching, and 3.) the value of the Bible for preaching. 


In the first section, Gilmore defines preaching as an encounter with God. It 
is not words, but a deed. “It is the proclamation of the historical facts through 
which God revealed himself for man’s salvation” (p. 59). The foci are Christ’s 
death and resurrection. But these are to be made contemporary ; the preacher must 
show “that by that Deed deliverance takes place now” (p. 60). This objective 
means that the preacher must be careful about the way he uses the record of God’s 
revelation to man. 


This brings consideration of the nature of Biblical preaching. It is preaching 
which is true to the essential Biblical ideas—the character of God, of man and of 
their reconciliation. It is fundamentally concerned about Christ, particularly God’s 
deed in Christ. It “nourishes the life of the church in the light of the historical event 
of Christ” (p. 62). Such preaching makes the Christ-event contemporary. The 
preacher is concerned to preach that “Christ may be formed in his hearers.” 


The primary value of the Bible in preaching is that it gives the preacher the 
only kind of authority that is worthy to be held. His authority does not come from 
himself but from the gospel which he proclaims, in the message grounded in the 
Bible. The Bible also gives the preacher relevance and a true standard by which 
to measure his success. In short, the Bible is indispensable in preaching. 


Of a more practical nature and content is the article of Jesse Northcutt, “How 
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to Prepare a Biblical Sermon,” Southwestern Journal of Theology, vol. ii (April 
1960), pp. 33-48. This author’s definition of Biblical preaching is clear and suc- 
cinct: “the exposition of the Word of God for the lives of men.” It is not only 
interpretation of scripture, but interpretation in such a way as to call people into 
an encounter with God. In suggesting how one prepares for such a significant task, 
he discusses the various steps in preparation: finding the passage, interpreting the 
passage, the relevance to life, defining the aim, discovering the central idea and 
formulating the outline. 


The preacher may be brought to a given passage through his own devotional 
reading, his planned program of Bible study, consecutive preaching, or a planned 
program of preaching. In his procedure of interpretation, although translations, 
commentaries and periodical materials are all important, Northcutt feels that the 
most essential step is continued and periodic meditation about the passage which 
he describes as “meditating,” “pondering” and “communing” (p. 38). As in 
all articles on this subject, relevance to contemporary need is stressed. Of extreme 
importance also is the formulation of a central, unifying theme for the passage. 


The most thrilling and satisfying point of preparation is the erection of the 
sermon structure. Although there is no set form, the author feels that generally 
the sermon takes one of three forms—homily, analysis or synthesis. In conclusion, 
he offers two very helpful hints about the details: to see that each major division 
develops the central idea of the message, and to try to express these major divi- 
sions in terms of “contemporary interpretative significance” (p. 46). 


Although other religious leaders than preachers interpret the Bible, Biblical 
interpretation is of the essence of preaching. Moreover, it must be based upon sound 
principles of hermeneutics. John D. W. Watts, “The Methods and Purpose of 
Biblical Interpretation,” Southwestern Journal of Theology, vol. ii (April 1960), 
pp. 7-16, emphasizes three axioms of this discipline which “are needed to bridge 
the chasm between the Bible and our need”—recognition of the historical form 
of scripture, understanding the canonical nature of scripture, and acknowledging 
the necessity for scripture to be interpreted if it is to be found relevant. 


The first consideration involves such items as criticism of the text itself, an 
understanding of the original language, and the context—literary, historical and 
thought. The author maintains that the interpreter must recognize “the axiom of 
canonicity as the foundation for exposition of scripture as the word of God” (p. 
10). Not only limitation and uniqueness are involved here, but unity and authority 
as well. But these axioms are of no use unless the passage is given relevance in 
contemporary terms. This brief article is incisive and excellently done. 


With much the same emphasis on contemporaneity as the above articles, 
William L. Hendricks relates “Biblical Interpretation—the Pastor—and the Con- 
temporary Scene” in Southwestern Journal of Theology, vol. ii (April 1960), 
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pp. 17-26. Principles of Biblical interpretation are not optional for the pastor; 
they are necessary. The author warns against the danger of giving attention only 
to critical, historical and linguistic factors. A second danger, more deadly in his way 
of thinking, “lies in the vagaries of allegorical or fanciful interpretation” (p. 25). 
He rightly pleads for a sane balance between exegesis and theology, with exegesis 
taking first place, but tempered by theology. This approach is especially vital to 
Baptists, with their non-creedal orientation and declared source of doctrine in 
the Bible. 


The following articles on special aspects of Biblical preaching should be men- 
tioned in passing: Gordon Clinard, “Biblical Preaching on Suffering,” Southwest- 
ern Journal of Theology, vol. i (April 1959), pp. 17-25; and William. H. Rossell, 
“Preaching Values in Hebrew Words,” Southwestern Journal of Theology, vol. ii 
(October 1959), pp. 19-25. 


The major conclusion evident from a study of these articles by preachers and 
professors of homiletics is that there is a wholesome concern that today’s preach- 
ing be firmly based on the scripture, but that to be effective it must make contact 
with and lead to a response from the man in the pew. In the eyes of most, only 
this is preaching! 


> 


J.D.M. 


For the Record 


A REPLY FROM PAUL M. HARRISON 


In a recent review [FouNDATIONS, vol. iii, no. 2, April 1960] of my book, 
Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition, excellent questions were raised 
by Alvin Pitcher. But, in view of the explicit intention of the book, the answers 
leave me in a quandary. 


The reviewer asked, “Is there any organization that does not proceed in the 
same fashion? Is this [informal system of control] not the way that churches func- 
tion, whether or not they have a ‘democratic,’ presbyterial or episcopal form of 
polity?” The answer is, Yes. In fact, I found the process to be even more universal 
than he suggests, since it is not confined to churches. I wrote that “the informal 
structure within the American Baptist Convention, as in secular social systems, re- 
flects ‘the spontaneous effort of the individuals and subgroups to control the con- 
ditions of their existence’” (p. 81, italics added). 


But the universality of the phenomenon is not the issue. The point is two- 
fold: 1.) The Baptist theology of the church explicitly affirms the desirability and 
possibility of minimizing or even eliminating leadership which possesses any power, 
formal or informal. By observing the universality of power—formal or informal— 
the reviewer has inadvertently substantiated the thesis. The contradiction between 
Baptist belief and practice increases the tensions in the Convention and often 
places an unbearable burden upon the informal system. Power exists, despite Bap- 
tist protests to the contrary. And that is the point: not that it does not exist, but 
that Baptists say it does not or should not exist. 


2.) The inordinate burden which Baptist practices place upon the informal 
system of power can be partially attenuated by formal definitions of authority and 
policy-making procedures. The same thing can be said even of hierarchical struc- 
tures. Internal trouble arises most often in the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches when formal relations break down or are inadequately defined, e.g. rela- 
tions between the Roman Catholic Church in Spain (or even in the United States) 
and the Vatican, or the notorious Melish case in the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island where the secular courts have spent years attempting to discover the proper 
authority of Bishop De Wolfe. These tensions occur less often when intergroup 
relations are explicitly prescribed and proscribed. The reviewer, on the other hand, 
might have correctly observed that, when conflicts arise between groups where au- 
thority and power relations are adequately defined, the conflict is more likely to 
eventuate in overt revolution, passive or violent. 


The answer to Pitcher’s next question is an italicized Yes. “Is there anything 
in Harrison’s study to indicate that an informal system of power is not as necessary 
in other types of Church organizations unlike the Baptists’ free church system?” 
This was explicitly affirmed in the above quotation from p. 81. In addition, a pri- 
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mary theme pursued throughout the book is that Baptists are not immune from nor 
confronted by any unique problems, but that our dilemmas are accentuated by 
tension between professed belief and actual practice. 


I agree with the reviewer that the theory of countervailing power has definite 
shortcomings in the sphere of practical politics. But, whether we agree or not, Bap- 
tists have formulated a theology of the church which calls for some kind of counter- 
balancing of power in the polity structure. The empirical observations which I made 
persuaded me that Baptists are failing in the effort to balance power, in part, be- 
cause of discrepancy and disagreement resident in the historical and contemporary 
Baptist theology of the church. Nonetheless, I think it is clear that I agree with the 
Baptist intentions on this matter. As the reviewer observes, countervailing power 
“fs both as useful and as useless as it was in the recent steel strike,” and it needs to 
be added, as useful and useless as most other things in history. He confesses that 
“it does prevent one group from running off with the show, but it does not guar- 
antee that the public interest will be served.” Obviously the theory of countervail- 
ing power does not guarantee service of the public interest. When someone does 
discover a procedure which provides such guarantees, Reinhold Niebuhr will be 
thrilled to hear about it. 


I do not understand the full implications of the reviewer’s argument at this 
point, but I think he will agree that, despite the ambiguities of the recent steel 
strike, it is profoundly important “to prevent one group from running off with 
the show,” and that some advances have been made since Jay Gould boasted, “I 
can hire one-half the working class to kill the other half.” Again, I agree with the 
reviewer that “there is no assurance that the ‘mind of Christ’ or the ‘Lordship of 
Christ’ or the prophetic message follows from such a process.” The intention of 
the last chapter—to which he refers—was not to engage in a naive search for as- 
surances, but to suggest tentatively some way to balance the real polity of the 
Baptists with their theology of the church. 


Pitcher raises the issue of methodology. I know he is aware that what one seeks, 
or the goal toward which one strives, has a profound bearing upon the method 
utilized or the path taken. “How many of the members of the official boards were 
interviewed ?” is an irrelevant question, given my goal. I do not have the time to go 
into the details of this issue or to review the extensive debate between the radical 
empiricists of the American sociological schools and the Verstehen method which 
is utilized more often by the Europeans (cf. Robert K. Merton, “The Bearing of 
Empirical Research on Sociological Theory”). Briefly, for certain kinds of results 
(such as Executive Attitudes Toward Authority), it would be imperative to count 
large numbers of heads and provide an adequate sample of executives. But the goal 
of the study would not have been reached by this method. The reviewer questioned 
the value of the “subjective definitions” of the leaders, but such definitions from 
leaders of all sorts were exactly what was needed. The subjective stance of the 
leadership—and the more deeply subjective the better—was an essential and real 
part of the situation, and was crucial for an understanding of the authority and 
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power relations in which these men found themselves. It was an aspect of the 
American Baptist Convention’s dynamics, the discovery of which would have 
been enhanced but little by the use of a statistically valid sampling and the employ- 
ment of an elaborate and fixed interview schedule, no matter how cleverly one 
devised the test and filter questions. Finally, a sample which included more than 
20% of the high executives is statistically foolproof. 


The next four questions which the reviewer asks I believe to be answered so 
adequately in various parts of the book that I shall only refer to relevant page 
numbers. (1) Do Board members feel adequately represented? (cf. pp. 50, 108-13) ; 
(2) Have local churches lost their prestige? (cf. pp. 72, 167-69, 173-75, chap. x) ; 
(3) Do individuals find an effective outlet for opinion? (cf. pp. 159f., 164-77) ; 
(4) How do officers gain influence over churches? (cf. passim, and 78, 82, 87f., 92, 
106-16, 171-73, 192). 

With reference to executive influence over the local church, Pitcher says he 
finds “no such beast lurking at the doorsteps” of his own church. I cannot sym- 
pathize with his choice of words, for I do not find “beasts” anywhere. But when I 
get off the doorsteps and go into local churches—at least in those with denomina- 
tional affiliation—I find executive influence in many places: in fund raising cam- 
paigns, in literature of all sorts, in the aspirations of the ministers, etc. Most of 
this influence is necessary, and even desirable. Without leadership the denomination 
would disintegrate. The point is not that leaders do not have influence but that 
Baptists do not want to admit that they do. The reviewer’s own statement is a 
prime example of this. I said in many places in the book that executive leadership 
is inevitable and essential, but that “the only adequate way in which the people 
can gain their right to self-government is to invest their leaders with an authority 
which can be rightfully removed if violated” (p. 177). 

Referring to my concern for the revitalization of the life of the local church, 
Pitcher says that “interdenominational cooperation seems to be more of an issue 
than cooperation in association.” I could not agree more fully, but this was not 
the issue with which I was dealing. It is perfectly obvious that the passionate 
parochialism of Baptists and others is at the root of many of the problems of the 
Christian community. But other issues are also important, and one cannot speak to 
everything at the same time. 

I sympathize with the reviewer when he says that it “would be extremely un- 
fortunate if this book became the basis for sniping at the organization of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention before a superior alternative became clear and possible.” 
However, sniping has been going on in the Convention for fifty-three years, and 
any effort to clarify the issues ought to lead in the direction of a superior alter- 
native. If we wait for the alternative to be formulated before moving, we shall wait 
forever. There is no change without suffering, and there is no redemption without 
change. 

I sincerely admit that my effort may be lacking in many respects, but I can- 
not see how it contributes to clarification by saying in the beginning of the review 
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that this is a “sophisticated sociological analysis,” and closing with the statement 
that “one is inclined to think that Harrison set out to find an ogre. .. .” I do not 
believe that a search for non-existent ogres is a very sophisticated activity. I looked 
for none; I found none. What I think I did find was a problem, a discrepancy be- 
tween belief and action that is serious enough to warrant the sincere attention of 
those who are honestly concerned with the welfare and purpose of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

Paut M. Harrison 

Princeton University 

Princeton, N. J. 


DON QUIXOTE RIDES AGAIN! 

One of the best-known characters of literature is Cervantes’ Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, a country gentleman whose mind has been so stuffed with chivalric ro- 
mances that he puts on an old suit of mail which belonged to his grandfather, mounts 
his nag Rosinante, and, accompanied by the peasant Sancho Panza as his squire, 
sets out on a series of fantastic chivalric romances of his own, each with well- 
blended humorous and pathetic results. 

Early in the story, you will recall, the self-styled knight-errant encounters a 
score of windmills, which he mistakes for monstrous giants. Pressing his spurs 
to Rosinante’s thin flanks, he charges full tilt, only to have one of the whirling 
vanes lift him from his saddle and throw him into the air. When Sancho runs to 
his aid, the don explains that sorcerers suddenly changed the giants into windmills. 

Soon afterward, Don Quixote encounters two monks riding in company with 
a lady in a coach escorted by men on horseback. Imagining the lady to be a captive 
princess, he haughtily demands her release and unhorses one of the friars in an 
attempted rescue. 

Later, Don Quixote comes upon dust clouds stirred up by two large flocks of 
sheep. Confident that two medieval armies are locked in deadly combat, he inter- 
venes, only to be stoned by the indignant shepherds, whose sheep he has scattered. 

Now, though the records do not indicate that Cervantes ever named a suc- 
cessor to Don Quixote, yet, if nominations are in order after more than three 
hundred years, undoubtedly the name of Paul M. Harrison, author of a Ph.D dis- 
sertation published under the title Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradi- 
tion (Princeton University Press, 1959), should head the list. In this volume Don 
Quixote rides again, still tilting at windmills, rescuing ladies in fancied distress, and 
mistaking clouds of dust for armies in combat. 

Mr. Harrison puts on his suit of mail, mounts his nag, and rides as furiously 
as he can in an effort to right the wrongs of the American Baptist Convention. 
Time and again he aims his lance at what he calls “a discrepancy between the Bap- 
tist doctrine of the church and the polity of the American Baptist denomination.” 
His particular grievances are the Baptist concepts of (1) the freedom of the in- 
dividual in all matters of faith and practice; (2) the autonomy of the local church; 
and (3) the lack of formal authority at the organizational level. 
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Harrison quickly finds “sharp conflicts,” ambiguities,” and “tensions” in the 
Baptist emphasis on the freedom of the individual, or soul-competency, in matters 
religious. To his thinking, this emphasis is incompatible with the welfare and 
purpose of the American Baptist Convention. 


It is, however, easy to see how he encounters this impasse. He does so by 
pressing “individualism” and “soul-competency” into narrow, abstract definitions 
that are totally unwarranted by the usage of these words in actual life-situations. 
Neither word means “isolation” or “nonco-operation.” A third word, which Har- 
rison almost overlooks, enters the picture here. That word is “voluntarism.” Not 
by coercion, but willingly, voluntarily, Baptists exercise their independence, their 
soul-competency, by joining hands with other Baptists for the common good and 
for the promotion of the work of the kingdom of God. In so doing they are not 
abrogating their individualism, but using it. There is no conflict here, no am- 
biguity, no tension. 

Again, Harrison sees the Baptist emphasis on soul-competency as crystalliz- 
ing “attention upon the possibilities of men rather than upon the power of God.” 
To see conflict at that point is, obviously, to run head-on into quite the opposite tes- 
timony of religious experience of many centuries and of many lands. Does God 
operate in a vacuum? Does he get his will done “on earth, as it is in heaven” by ap- 
pealing to an abstract principle, or revealing himself to the wind, or resorting to 
tricks of magic? Though Harrison readily agrees that “man does not generate faith 
out of an empty vacuum of personal freedom and separation from communion with 
other men”—a statement with which all Baptists would agree—yet he clearly im- 
plies that God acts that way. Emphasis'on the possibilities of men takes away not 
one iota of emphasis on the power of God, as God’s dealings with Abraham and 


Moses and Isaiah and Paul and Martin Luther and Roger Williams are sufficient 
evidence. 


Again, says Harrison: “The tendency of the church which is oriented ac- 
cording to the principles of freedom, autonomy, and democracy is to own no other 
truth than itself. Its determinations therefore are as likely to be derived from cul- 
ture as from Christ.” Here also we must ask why the conflict. Has it never occurred 
to Harrison that Christ can use culture, can speak through it? Does Christ operate 
in a vacuum ? 

But our modern Don Quixote continues to ride full tilt. He sees the Baptist 
situation since the organization of what is now the American Baptist Convention 
as permitting “ideas like efficiency, harmony, unity, and togetherness” to gain 
precedence “over the central theological issues” of the Christian church. 

Since when has there been a conflict here? Does Harrison mean to say that 
“the central theological issues” of the church preclude such ideas as “efficiency, 
harmony, unity, and togetherness”? We remember that many pages of the Book of 
Acts and of Paul’s epistles are devoted to the desirability of efficiency, harmony, uni- 
ty, and togetherness in the churches. Indeed, at the very beginning of its organized 
life the Christian church found it essential to appoint deacons to perform its admin- 
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istrative functions, so that the preachers could devote their time and energies to 
the ministry of the gospel. And so it is that Baptists are not inconsistent with “the 
central theological issues” when they seek efficiency of organization, and harmony, 
unity, and togetherness, in their several relationships. They are merely following 
the example of the New Testament. 

That is the way it is, Mr. Harrison, all your abstract theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Baptists, as you have discovered, “acknowledge no human founder, 
recognize no human authority, and subscribe to no human creed,” but they will 
continue to insist that voluntary co-operation with their fellow Baptists and with 
other Christians, on community, associational, state, national, and international 
levels, is in nowise inconsistent with their individualism. 

But Harrison never gives up. Summoning free-church tradition to help him, 
he aims his somewhat battered lance at the concept of soul-competency by insisting 
that the congregation, not the individual, “is most responsive to the lively Word of 
God” ; that “it is through the intimate and gathered community of common worship 
where individuals are expected to reprove one another in love that the Word of 
God becomes real and is truthfully proclaimed.” Though, of course, there is an 
element of truth here, yet what would Harrison have to say about John on Patmos, 
Paul in a Roman prison, Bunyan in the Bedford jail, or even Jesus in Gethsemane? 

Turning to the autonomy of the local church, Harrison sees that concept as 
being constantly reduced in meaning as American Baptists multiply their organiza- 
tional activities. His idea is that to the extent that individual churches participate 
in the activities of associational, city, state, or national organizations, they thereby 
forfeit their autonomy. 

Now, since the autonomy of the local church is but a wider concentric circle 
inscribed around the smaller circle of individual freedom, or soul-competency, in 
religion, the same arguments apply to the one as to the other. In co-operating with 
other Baptist churches through associational, city, state, or national organiza- 
tions, American Baptists are not in any sense reducing their individual autonomy ; 
they are merely using it. Here again, “autonomy” does not mean “isolation,” and 
the Baptist understanding of the term is not reduced, not compromised, not in- 
consistent. We must keep constantly in mind a very important concept in Baptist 
life—a concept that Harrison apparently does not understand: the concept of 
voluntarism. 

Spurring his modern counterpart of Rosinante (his typewriter) at full speed, 
our ecclesiastical Don Quixote aims his toughest lance against American Baptist 
officials, who, he insists, in the absence of formal authority somehow manage to 
gain inordinate power. He defines “authority” as “the right to exercise power,” and 
“power” as “the ability of a person or group of persons to determine the action of 
others without regard for their needs or desires.” 

From this narrow concept, Harrison goes on to say that “Baptists are unwill- 
ing to confer authority upon their leaders and are equally unwilling to recognize 
that they have attained power apart from authority.” Baptist denominational execu- 
tives “are given responsibility and limited power, but no legitimate authority.” 
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So, Harrison maintains, executives are forced to resort to various devious 
methods in order to attain the authority they do not possess. Overpowering per- 
-sonalities, who have “charismatic” authority, of course, have very little to do in 
this respect, but men of lesser stature or lesser winsomeness frequently must resort 
to conniving, finagling, and underhanded dealing. 

Now, if any reader considers this statement of Harrison’s position to be too 
strong, let him read the treatment of the subject in Chapter VI, “The Policy- 
Making Power of Executive Leadership.” Baptist executives as a group would be 
the first to admit that they are far from being perfect, either in character or in the 
performance of their duties, but to caricature them as power-hungry timeservers, 
and their boards of managers as rubber stamps, as Harrison does in that chapter, is 
going entirely too far. Those of us who are in position to know our American 
Baptist leaders at firsthand must insist that they are on the whole a group of honest, 
conscientious men and women who are serving to the best of their ability, often- 
times in places that would try the mettle of any man. 


Not until he comes to the last two or three pages of his 227-page book does 
Harrison have a positive suggestion to offer. Here it is: “Baptists have failed to 
create a ‘pure democracy,’ and therefore must seek alternatives to some form of 
associational polity which will provide a countervailing power to the apparently 
inevitable tendency toward centralization and rationalization of denominational 
power.” So he suggests associational, rather than church, representation at the 
meetings of the American Baptist Convention. 


At this point, however, he is not at all clear. Though in one sentence he says 
that “the delegates sent from the churches to the associations and from associations 
to the conventions should have authority to speak for the churches,” yet in the 
second sentence following he says that “the delegates would not be ‘instructed’ by 
their churches or associations.” How could that be? How could the delegates speak 
for the churches if the churches did not instruct them? 

With that important question unanswered, the book ends, leaving matters 
about where they were in the beginning. 

In view of the method that Harrison employed in making his study, and 
later in writing his dissertation, perhaps one should not expect more than tilting 
at windmills. Throughout the study and the book, he leans heavily on certain 
“sociological principles,” on certain “free-church traditions,” and, of course, on 
certain “theological doctrines,” without so much as considering whether a living 
organism, such as a Baptist church, can be confined to these theoretical straight- 
jackets [sic]. He insists that all Baptists and all Baptist churches must conform 
to a certain abstract pattern, and that any deviation from it is to depart from the 
main stream of Baptist life and thought. 

To the contrary, the truth is that in the very process of adaptation and change, 
ever seeking new ways of expressing their time-honored principles, Baptists are 
actually being Baptists, not ceasing to be Baptists. Their leaders may not have 
formal authority, but they do have delegated authority, given to them as a sacred 
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trust. What other authority should any Christian either desire or use? 
Joun C. SLemp 
Editorial in Missions 
Vol. 158, No. 4, April 1960 


QUIXOTIC—OR PROPHETIC? 

Paul M. Harrison has touched an exposed nerve in the American Baptist or- 
ganism, and it is perhaps understandable that the editor of Missions should respond 
to the pain by aiming a reflexive kick in the direction of Harrison’s own anatomy. 

It is understandable, I say—but it is also regrettable. Reading the editorial 
review by John C. Slemp in Missions (April 1960) of the book Authority and 
Freedom in the Free Church Tradition, one wonders whether he might not have 
found it possible to examine Harrison’s allegations concerning the American Bap- 
tist Convention with more calmness and balance. 

Here, in Harrison’s book, is a serious piece of research—done at Yale and 
published at Princeton—with the American Baptist Convention as its subject. In- 
stead of receiving it with gratitude in spite of disagreement, it is dismissed edi- 
torially for its “narrow” definitions of power and authority, and its use of “sociologi- 
cal principles,” to say nothing of its dependence on certain “free-church traditions” 
and “theological doctrines.” 

Here is a first-rate scholarly mind (Harrison teaches in Princeton’s depart- 
ment of religion.) trained in both theology and sociology and attempting to employ 
its critical and constructive powers in the service of the church; yet he is made to 
appear ludicrous by editorial characterization as “a successor to Don Quixote.” 

Here is an able and intelligent churchman (Harrison is a product of the 
American Baptist campus ministry and of an American Baptist theological school, 
and he himself is an ordained Baptist minister, though none of this was noted 
in the editorial.), and the editor undertakes to instruct him as if he were just an- 
other supercilious secularist. 

If this were all, it would be enough to indicate that the editorial is unworthy 
of the fine editorial tradition of Missions. But it is not all. The editorial mis- 
demeanor is compounded by a disturbing defensiveness, by a strange refusal to ad- 
mit the truth—painful as it may be—which Harrison has discovered in his re- 
search about us. 

Several issues of disagreement emerge between the book and the editorial. 
1.) Harrison contends that emphasis on soul-competency and individualism focuses 
attention on the possibilities of men rather than on the power of God; the editor of 
Missions replies that the power of God is dependent on the activities of men. Does 
God operate in a vacuum, he asks? His question, ironically, serves as a rather pre- 
cise illustration of Harrison’s charge! It indicates clearly the extent of our defection 
from the traditional Baptist doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the replacement of 
that doctrine by an odd brand of ecclesiastical humanism. The answer to the edi- 
tor’s question must be, Yes. The biblical doctrines of creation and redemption 
both insist that God is not subject to nor conditioned by possibilities which are 
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anterior to or independent of his own action. God creates his own possibilities. The 
original creation, in the biblical view, was ex nihilo; and the New Creation is to 
be understood as the action whereby God imputes to man what is not natively pres- 
ent in him, justification, and creates in man what he is not capable of effecting by 
his own powers, reconciliation. And the Holy Spirit is the term we give to this 
present action of God which is the prior condition of man’s action. I think Harri- 
son is clearly right in assessing our theological shift, which is reflected in the editor’s 
rejoinder that Baptist voluntarism is “the willing exercise” of our independence, 
our soul-competency. But this Baptist voluntarism has come so to emphasize the 
free response of the believer as to minimize the prior action of God, both in initiating 
the reconciliation and in making possible the response of faith. 


2.) Harrison contends that the emphasis on freedom, autonomy and democracy 
runs the danger that decisions will be made more in terms of culture than of Christ; 
Slemp replies that this is in reality no danger, since Christ uses culture. Of course 
the editor is right; Christ does use culture and is able to speak through it. Of all 
the silly things that are said about the campus ministry, perhaps the silliest is that 
the function of the campus ministry is to bring Christ to the campus, as though he 
were not already there and at work! And what can be said of the campus is true 
of the culture at large. But the editor misses a crucial point, which Harrison wishes 
to emphasize. We are only able to recognize Christ at work in culture, and we are 
only prepared to be appropriately attentive to his voice in culture, by reference to 
Christ himself. Freedom, says the Fourth Gospel, is not autonomous but comes 
only in discipleship. Autonomy, apart from specific reference to Christ, runs the 
danger of falling into prideful separation. Democracy has no inherent shape that 
does not need to be shaped by that understanding of human dignity and human 
community which is given in the gospel. Christology, therefore, becomes normative 
for the Christian’s grasp of culture, for its judgment and for its redemption. 


3.) Harrison contends that in the American Baptist Convention priority has 
been given to considerations of efficiency, harmony and unity over considerations 
of theological integrity and concern; the editor of Missions replies that considera- 
tion of efficiency, harmony and unity is to be found in the New Testament church, 
and thus is not in conflict with theological interest. Again, the editor is right in his 
reference to Scripture, but he has to be very careful which passages he quotes. Can 


you imagine Paul approving a proposal by one of the churches to call in a secular . 


management firm to decide questions of organization and authority? Paul was 
perfectly sure that efficiency, harmony and unity were gifts of the Spirit conferred 
upon those who walked in the Way, and that they were not likely to be the products 
of an arbitrary rearrangement of form and function within the church. When the 
American Baptist Convention invited a management consulting firm to make a 
study of our administrative structure and to bring recommendations for change, 
without engaging in a careful and comprehensive study of the biblical and theologi- 
cal understanding of the church and of its mission in the modern world, it is dif- 
ficult to see in that action any significant reflection of theological interest. If our 
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concern for efficiency and our interest in theology do not conflict, it is only because 
they are so seldom allowed to confront each other. The form of our life as a de- 
nomination can be justified only if it is adequate to that service of the gospel to 
which we are called; and only by a continually sharpened apprehension of the gos- 
pel in its primacy will we find any efficiency which God can bless. 


Thus far, the issues between the book and the editorial have dealt with the 
principle of the relation of strategy and organization to theology. The remaining 
two issues concern the question whether in practice we American Baptists have not 
significantly modified—perhaps even compromised—our professed position without 
being aware of it, or at least without being willing to admit it. 4.) Harrison con- 
tends that local church autonomy is modified by the creation of associations, con- 
ventions, boards and agencies; Slemp replies that this is not the forfeiture of 
autonomy but its use. 5.) Harrison contends that failure to give adequate authority 
to denominational executives has resulted in resort to “charismatic” authority, the 
ecclesiastical counterpart to the “cult of personality”; the editor replies that this 
is a calumny against honorable men. 


Harrison is certainly not the first person to raise this fourth issue. A half- 
dozen years ago James H. Nichols of the University of Chicago did us Baptists 
the great and good, if somewhat painful and unappreciated, service of causing 
us to face this issue squarely. He pointed out that our movement toward more 
responsible organizational relationships among the churches in associations and con- 
ventions; the development among us of specialized ministries for administering 
our cooperative agencies; our response to the need for specialized ministries in 
schools, Christian centers and the armed services; and our growing concern for 
issues extending beyond the local community—all these changes have taken place in 
spite of the fact that there has been no corresponding modification of our view 
of the church and its ministry to support such changes. 


Some, in reaction against Nichols’ statement, seemed to say that it is enough 
if our Baptist theology gives us the freedom to modify our form and our functions; 
that it is enough if we are doing the job. But it is at least equally important to ask 
how we are doing the job, and whether we are doing it within the integrity of our 
own understanding of the faith. 

Lest some, with the editor of Missions, think this issue is a false one, let me 
risk a personal illustration. Many times when I have been introduced as a college 
chaplain, I have been asked whether I like that better than being in the ministry! 
While I confess to some annoyance at this attitude, I must also admit that it seems 
to be soundly based on our traditional Baptist theology of the ministry as subsisting 
in a local congregation. There is something quite admirable in the rigorous the- 
ological consistency of the seventeenth-century English Baptist cleric who, as 
Robert G. Torbet tells us in his Baptist history, refused to perform the ordinance 
of baptism in mid-passage from Europe to the New World because, as a ship’s 
passenger, he was not then the minister of a local congregation. This doctrine of 
the ministry, as Nichols has pointed out, was tied to the fact that the scope of the 
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church was largely limited to local concerns. As society became increasingly complex, 
the need for specialized communication of the gospel to sub-groups of that society— 
industry, education, the military—became more and more critical; and it ought 
to be said that Baptists were sometimes pioneers in this specialized work, as in the 
case of the campus ministry. But, in spite of that response, we still harbor a view 
of the ministry as subsisting in the local congregation. What was theologically ad- 
mirable in the seventeenth century is theologically irrelevant in the twentieth. 


This situation means that many who exercise a specialized ministry—college 
chaplains, hospital and military chaplains, Christian social workers and, not least, 
denominational executives—find themselves not freed but rather embarrassed by 
the ambiguity of their status within the church. This is not to say that as a college 
chaplain I lack any practical freedom to do what my job contractually requires me 
to do; it is rather to say that, in another sense, I am precisely too free. My own 
understanding of the church will not let me believe that there is any such thing 
as a “free-lance” ministry. Evelyn Waugh demolished that idea in his novel, The 
Loved One, drawing with devastating satire the picture of the non-denominational 
clergyman whose sole function was to perform weddings and funerals. Yet, in some- 
what less extreme form, this is what my own ministry and that of many other 
“specialists” (not excluding editors of denominational publications) comes very 
close to being. Under what authority do I exercise my ministry? Clearly not that 
of the college, for it has no such authority to impart. Not the local Baptist con- 
gregation, for my relationship there is essentially that of a lay member. And not 
the Division of Christian Higher Education of the Board of Education and Pub- 
lication, nor even the American Baptist Convention itself; for, although these bodies 
have the power to enter into an employment relationship for specialized ministerial 
services, they have no authority to create or confirm a ministry. This means, then, 
that I and others like me have no relationship of a continuing kind within 
which our ministry has its source. There is no point at which our ministry is grafted 
into the body of the visible church. 


Not to claim too much for this hypothesis, but it is a fact that year after year 
men and women from our Baptist churches change their denominational affiliation, 
some in seminary and some after leaving it, and go to serve the specialized min- 
istries of some other denominational body. For many of them, this course has been 
chosen because they find in certain other traditions that which our own tradition 
has thus far not chosen to provide: an essential theological and ecclesiological in- 
tegrity within which these specialized ministries are genuinely ministries of the 
church. 


We also need to examine our response to Nichols when we say it is enough 
if our Baptist theology gives us the freedom to do the job. At the risk of being 
charged with impugning the character and ability of good men, I must raise the 
issue of the quality of our denominational leadership over the years. Is it really un- 
fair to suggest that we Baptists have failed in altogether too many instances to 
attract to positions of administrative responsibility in state, city and national con- 
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ventions men of the highest caliber of intellectual vigor, imaginative churchman- 
ship and theological statesmanship? If this is too often the case, I am disposed to 
wonder to what extent it has come about because we have invested these offices with 
responsibility but no authority, have required them to operate in an administrative 
and theological “no-man’s-land,” and have thus forced their incumbents to depend 
on “charismatic” authority in order to accomplish the job with which they have 
been charged. And, as a consequence of such hamstringing, men of creative 
talents too rarely find it possible to exercise their gifts with real freedom under 
such conditions, and the job is left to others less able. 


Again, I do not want to claim too much for my hypothesis here; but I am in- 
clined to believe that what our lack of correlation between theology, on the one 
hand, and form and function, on the other, has freed us for is mediocrity. 


The editor of Missions, in his review of Harrison’s book, compared the author 
to Don Quixote tilting at windmills. The choice of the simile may have a sig- 
nificance the editor missed. What made Don Quixote such a pitiable figure was 
his apparently blithe lack of awareness that windmills are creatures of mechanical 
habit, unvarying in their action and incapable of more than unthinking response to 
challenge. If the editor wants to cast Harrison in the quixotic role, is he also sug- 
gesting thereby that the American Baptist Convention, on which Harrison breaks 
his lance, is to be understood after the figure of the windmill? One hopes not. But 
that hope is not strengthened by the editor’s response to Harrison’s allegations. 


I believe that this book is more prophetic than quixotic, and the fate of the 
prophet is not an unfamiliar one. His book is bound to be the center of much con- 
versation and, I fear, much controversy in the months and years ahead. American 
Baptists deserve a more extended discussion of these issues than the editorial in 
Missions or this article provides. And Harrison deserves to know that there are 
others who see precisely what he has seen. 


This should not be taken to impugn their loyalty to the Convention and to the 
wider tradition, and they ought not yield to the implication that it does. Quite the 
opposite is true. Only by facing and acknowledging the unhappy truth about some 
facets of our common life will we succeed in liberating the latent energies and 
accomplishments which are resident within our fellowship, thus allowing God to 
consume the dross as he refines the gold. Our willingness to entertain the prophetic 
truth about ourselves, while not hesitating to call error by its right name, may be 
the condition for a recovery of that growth and effectiveness which American 
Baptists so urgently desire. 


Lioyp J. AVERILL 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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